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HE strike of prisoners at the United States Disci- 
plinary Barracks at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
week before last, was no ordinary prison mutiny. 
It presented many of the characteristics of a typi- 
1 labor disturbance in the world outside. ‘True, it origi- 
ated in the vague unrest that occasionally seizes prison popu- 
itions the world over, but it soon crystallized about well- 
fined demands and took form in definite organization. That 
t occurred in a military prison is one of the strangest things 
bout this strange affair; yet, from the very nature of the de- 
and: chat gave it force, it could not have occurred elsewhere. 
Phe 2,300 men who took part in it were still units in the 
jlitary machine; with the exception of 400 conscientious ob- 
ectors they kad once been soldiers. They were subject to 
nilitary discipline. “Their officers were lieutenants, captains, 
ors and colonels. ‘They stood at attention or saluted when 
ese officers passed. An unquestioning obedience was ex- 
ted of them that is not expected of men in civil prisons. 
Jon e of them, in the ordinary course of events, will be re- 
tored to military service. Yet they organized themselves in 
e approved labor union way and presented their demands 
ust as if they had the full power of collective bargaining. In 
pite of walls separating one group from another, in spite of 
arred doors and double guards, they held mass meetings and 
iscussed their grievances. In the mysterious fashion in which 
jews travels through prison brick and stone, they informed 
ach other of their thoughts and planned a course of action. 
They elected representatives to meet 


ith their superior officers and voted on 
; February 15, 1919 
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The Strike at Fort Leavenworth 
By Winthrop D. Lane 


Col. Sedgwick Rice, from the third assistant secretary of war, 
and a pass from the commandant allowing me to go anywhere 
inside the prison at any time. I had talked to prisoners alone, 
had visited them at work and in their cells at night, had 
played checkers and sat at mess with them, and had made 
friends with them and the officers. I wanted a picture of the 
ptison under normal conditions and although I succeeded 
in getting this before and after the strike, I got also a picture 
of one of the most dramatic events in penal history. 

To understand the origin of so baffling a thing as a prison 
strike, one must know something of the events that led up to 
it and the conditions that produced it. “Iwo years ago the 
Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Leavenworth was a place for 
confining officers and enlisted men of the army and Marine 
Corps who had been sentenced by courts-martial or other mili- 
tary tribunals. With the entrance of the United States into 
the war, a new kind of soldier appeared upon the horizon. 
In private life this new soldier had been a clerk, a mechanic, 
a day laborer, a politician, a business man. He knew nothing 
of military method, etiquette, procedure, discipline. He was 
a Civilian transported to a new jurisdiction, a new milieu, and 
subjected to a new code of criminal ethics. He violated rules 
of conduct that he had had only a few weeks or months to 
understand, and the punishments for which he did not know. 

Having violated these rules he was sent, if court-martialed 
and found guilty, to the Disciplinary Barracks. He came 
there with war-time sentences hanging over his head. He 

may have quitted his post for five min- 


utes, he may have been absent without 
Vol. 41, No. 20 


Whether they would return to work. 
And they did this while one thousand 
uirmed soldiers of the 49th Infantry 
egiment waited outside the prison 
walls, ready to enter and shoot at com- 
mand. 
My own opportunities for observing 
his affair were unusual. For several 
lays before the strike occurred I had 
¢ among the prisoners at will, trying 
) learn exactly what sort of place the 
sciplinary Barracks was. I bore a 
of introduction to the commandant, 
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leave for a week, he may have inten- 
tionally deserted; his sentence was not 
likely to be less than five years and was 
very likely to be twenty-five. Hun- 
dreds of men now in the barracks, who 
never committed offenses or served 
penal terms in their lives before, now 
face fifteen, twenty, twenty-five and 
even thirty years of prison, which to 
many of them might as well be confine- 
ment for life. 

Not only was a new kind of military 
offender produced, but this offender 
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came to the barracks in such numbers that nobody knew 
what to do with him. On April 1, 1918, the population of 
the barracks was 1,508. By November it was 3,005— 
exactly double. Today it is 3,600. {Men are doubled 
up in cells, 5 feet by 9, intended for single occupants, beds are 
placed in corridors that are meant to be empty, improvised 
buildings are used for sleeping quarters, a mess hall seating 
1,400 has to be used in three shifts for every meal; every dis- 
comfort of overcrowding has to be borne as well asthe human 
mind can bear it. All of this created an unprecedented atmos- 
phere of tension, rebellion and protest. 

From the point of view of administration, the situation was 
still further complicated by the sending to the barracks of a 
large number of conscientious objectors. ‘These men obsti- 
nately refused ‘for the most part to regard themselves as 
criminals, even in the military sense. For the first time in the 
history of the barracks, large numbers of men refused to work. 
This brought about increased use of the solitary cells and in- 
creased tension between the objectors and the guards. Indi- 
viduals were beaten up for following what they believed to be 
the dictates of their conscience.! 

Thus, the morale of the whole prison was unsettled. Off- 
cers lost touch with the inmates. Life became héctic, uncer- 
tain and escaped control. 

The armistice was signed November 11. At once prisoners 
began to ask what effect this would have on military offenders. 
Would clemency be shown to any of them? Would sentences 
be reduced? Individuals, through the influence of friends and 
the discovery of errors in courts-martial, began to be released. 
This demonstrated the power of organized appeal. 

Then, on January 25, came the order for the release of 113 
conscientious objectors. Nobody resented the release of these 
men. It is doubtful if any prisoner ever resented the discharge 
of a fellow inmate; he doubtless envied it. The attitude of the 
men confined at Fort Leavenworth was one of envy, and of 
resentment that so many of their fellows should go forth 
while they themselves remained. Their quarrel was with the 
authorities, not with the men released. ‘These last became, in 
their eyes, additional centers of propaganda for their own 
release in the world outside. 

Before the discharge of these objectors nothing had happened 
to reveal the full strength and nature of the men’s sullenness. 
The embers of discontent were there; the officers felt them, 
the prisoners felt them. Only a spark was needed to set them 
off. That spark came on the afternoon of Saturday, January 
25, when a Negro, who was playing cards with a white man 
in the yard, assaulted his opponent. Others mixed in the fray 
and although guards and officers quickly broke up the fight, 
two Negroes were taken to the hospital with injuries. 

News of this affair spread quickly through the prison. 
There is no segregation of blacks from whites in the barracks 
and the number of blacks is, of course, greatly in the minority. 
For the first time in their lives many southerners in the prison 
had been compelled to live on equal terms with Negroes. Hot- 
heads among them gave leash to their race prejudice and 
northerners as well, strung to high tension by the conditions de- 
scribed, joined in the mélées. Any activity that gave vent to 
passion seemed welcome. Men went mad, and in three days 
fifteen Negroes lay in the hospital, beaten or disabled. Every 
Negro in the prison feared for his life. The number of guards 
on duty was increased, and so far as possible Negroes went 
about under the protection of these guards. Nevertheless, in- 


1It is not the purpose of this article to go into the truth of the 
charges of the physical mistreatment of prisoners. Most of the mis- 
treatment that occurred was due to the unauthorized conduct of indi- 
vidual guards. That subject will be considered in a future article. 
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dividual attacks occurred and the hospital sheets do not reve 
the full extent of injuries inflicted. The sight of a Ne 
going about with a bandaged arm or a swollen jaw or 
patched head or even with fresh blood oozing from a new 
wound, was not uncommon. 

How -these race riots formed the opening of a strike that 
quickly showed no inherent connection with them will remain) 
one of the mysteries of that week. A dozen or more white 
men who had taken part in the attacks were placed in solita 
confinement, and this undoubtedly had the effect of adding to 
the discontent and of heightening the tension. 

On Wednesday afternoon, January 29, the “first gang,” 
composed of about 150 prisoners working outside the walls, 
quit on their jobs. They were excavating for a new buildin 
and they simply threw down their shovels and spent the after 
noon talking, joking and loafing. The guards in charge made} 
only a nominal effort to induce them to resume work. 

This was the first overt act of the strike. In that mysterious 
fashion in which news travels through walls and barred doors 
in prison, the whole place was soon humming with the exciting’ 
news that the first gang had struck. What did it mean? 
What were they striking for? How far did they intend to! 
go? What was to be their method—violence and an attempt 
to overpower the prison authorities, or the quiet method of 
simply refusing to work? Would they try to get others to join 
them ? 

One of the members of the “ first gang ”” was a conscientious 
objector. In civilian life he had been a newspaper reporter and 
a poet; he was known as a “ radical.” That night he held a: 
conference with friends in his wing. He told them that he 
had no desire to participate in a strike for such petty objects 
as the men of the first gang were then considering. No one 
had formulated that afternoon any statement of what was 
wanted. One prisoner wanted more tobacco; another wanted 
better food; another resented the treatment of Negroes on an. 
equality with whites; a fourth felt bitter because he wasn’t get- 
ting his letters from home; a fifth wanted the privilege of 
writing more letters himself. This absorption in small de- 
sires, and utter disagreement of one man with another, charac- 
terized the early stages of the strike. Everyone was discon- 
tented, many were surly, but only by chance did any two 
agree upon the causes of their dissatisfaction. 

The prisoner in question told his friends that if he did not 
join the strike with the other members of his gang, his own 
safety might be endangered. Local Kansas City newspapers, 
notably the Star, had for a week past been publishing wholly 
untrue stories of the bitterness existing among the prisoners 
toward conscientious objectors. Realizing that these stories 
were not true, this prisoner nevertheless feared that their very 
publication (they were, of course, read by many prisoners) 
might produce the antagonism described. A single unfortu- 
nate accident might turn against the objectors the passions that 
had already been aroused against the blacks. If he, an ob- 
jector, incurred the enmity of his fellows by refusing to join 
the strike, he might be the unwitting means of bringing about 
a general hostility toward the four hundred objectors still in 
prison. That night be went to his cell bed resolved to do 
what he could to make the strike a general demand for somt- 
thing more than extra tobacco and better food. Forty-eight 
hours later this man, H. Austin Simons, was the acknowl- 
edged spokesman of the strikers. 

This was the night, also, of the fire in the quartermaster’s 
warehouse. The flames were discovered at about six o’clock 
in the evening and soon bore every appearance of getting be- 
yond control. From my perch on a window ledge in the adju- 
tant’s office, where my presence was barely tolerated (twice I 
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iad to show my pass to be allowed to stay), I saw the whole 
yanorama of the prison yard. Two conflicts were going on— 
he effort to control the fire and the effort to prevent trouble 
mong the prisoners. , These were securely locked in their cell 
vings two hundred yards from the fire, but six hundred men 
‘the number in some of the wings) can make short work of 
ocks if they go about it in the right way. 

Soldiers from the 49th Infantry regiment, temporarily sta- 
joned at the post, had been called out to assist in the emer- 
rency. Squad after squad of ten men each ran into the prison 
rard and disappeared in the direction of the cell wings. One 
sould only guess to what use it might be necessary to put them. 
['wo guards, bearing a limp form, came from the direction of 
he quartermaster’s warehouse and entered the hospital door. 
[hey were quickly followed by two more, and then by four 
arrying a stretcher with a body on it. In all, eleven men were 
aken into the hospital that evening, overcome by smoke or 
atigue. Nine of these were prisoners, trusted inmates who 
aad been allowed to help fight the flames. 

Sparks flew over the hospital building and settled upon its 
oof. Heavy rolls of smoke. poured through its screened 
yorches and doors, One sighed with relief as he noted that it 
was built of stone, but quickly became alarmed at the recol- 
ection that its annex, containing many patients, was of wood. 

An officer came running. ‘I want ten men quick,” he 
relled, ‘‘ men who know how to handle guns.” ‘The descrip- 
ion seemed superfluous, and the men were off in an instant. 

As an organic part of the strike, the fire had no significance. 
in two hours it was practically extinguished, without loss of 
ife but with the loss of approximately $100,000 worth of 
lothing and supplies. Its occurrence, however, due as it was 
‘o the work of two or three prisoners who later confessed, was 
svidence of the spirit of unrest. Men were bent upon any 
measures that gave an outlet to their passions. ‘The strain of 
t must have been very great on the 2,500 men locked in their 
ells. The fire screwed the tension to a higher pitch, and left 
yoth officers and prisoners with raw nerves. 

Next morning occurred the first blunder of the administra- 
ion. Without consulting Colonel Rice, the executive officer 
yrdered that the prisoners be marched back to their wings 
mmediately after breakfast and that they remain there for the 
norning. This did two things: it told the men that the off- 
sials were afraid that something might happen if they went to 
work, and it gave them further opportunity for agitation. 

During all of this time my own relations with the men had 
een friendly and cordial. It was known to them that I was 
mn good terms with the officers and the commandant. This 
fact, and the circumstance that some of the prisoners were sure 
‘0 regard me with suspicion if I went too freely back and forth 
from office to cell while such momentous events were on foot, 
nduced me to hold myself somewhat aloof during the next two 
lays. I still went freely about the yard and talked with indi- 
vidual prisoners, but I stayed away from the cell wings, where 
the men were discussing their plans. It was easy enough to 
keep in touch with the main current of events and I had no 
wish to be an interloper. 

At ten o’clock Thursday morning, Colonel Rice said to me: 
* This I. W. W. trouble that we have been fearing has started 
with some of the men. I am going down to see about it. Will 
you come with me?” I accompanied him and several officers 
to the boiler room where about thirty prisoners were gathered 
together, talking to a lieutenant from the executive office. 
Colonel Rice pushed to the center and faced the men. He is a 
large man whose military bearing is none the less impressive 
for being free and easy. ‘To me, who have never been a 
prisoner under him, his face is generous and kindly. His man- 
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ner is not pompous, not domineering. He asked what: the 
trouble was. In reply the spokesman said that the prisoners 
gathered there were not striking. They had no desire to strike. 
All they wanted was protection in keeping the boiler plant 
going. ‘That morning, he said, the men had been called sneaks 
and scabs by other prisoners and had been threatened with 
violence if they did not stop working. This naturally fright- 
ened them and they had joined in a request for protection. 
Colonel Rice told them that measures were being taken for 
their safety and left them with a strong plea that they con- 
tinue to perform their duties. 

From there he went to the sixth wing, where it was under- 
stood that several hundred prisoners were especially vocal in 
stating their grievances. “This wing, like all the others, has 
eight tiers of cells. Its occupants gathered about the colonel 
on the main floor and hung to the railings of the lower tiers. 
Colonel Rice thus faced an audience that packed in close 
around him and rose half way to the ceiling, 

“IT want to talk with the men here who think they have 
grievances,” he said. There was no response. 

“What, nobody here thinks he has a grievance ?” 

Two or three shouted “I have,” or put up their hands and 
started forward. Colonel Rice offered to talk to them one at 
a time. 

A man stepped forward and complained that he and several 
others had been transferred from an open cell to a closed cell 
without justification. Colonel Rice asked the executive officer 
to take the man’s number and to report to him the reason for 
the man’s transfer. 


“Now, where’s the man who said the food was bad?” he 
asked. 


A ruddy-cheeked fellow of medium height, lithe frame and 
clear eyes stepped forward, receiving a round of applause from 
some of the prisoners. He placed himself in front of Colonel 
Rice, folded his arms and said: 

“The food, sir, in this place is rotten.” 

“What’s rotten about it?” asked the colonel. 

“Why, it’s rotten. It ain’t fit to eat. A man can’t work on 
it. A man can’t keep himself fit on it. He becomes a wreck, 
sir.” 

“Is the bread rotten?” 

“No, sir, the bread is the only thing that’s good.” 

“Ts the meat rotten?” 

“Yes, sir, the meat is no good whatever. 
eat it.” 


A man can’t 


“ How do you know he can’t?” 

“ Because I can’t, sir.” 

“You know, don’t you, that the meat you get is the same 
meat that soldiers eat? You know, don’t you, we buy our 
meat from the government, that the government is allowed 
to buy only the best parts of the beef, and that the meat that 
comes into this institution is government inspected? You 
are eating the same meat that the soldiers all over this coun- 
try are eating.” 

“ How about those stinking old sausages?” shouted a pris- 
oner from the upper tier, to the great amusement of the others. 

“What are you here for?” asked the colonel, ignoring this 
remark. 

“ Disobedience, sir.” 

“You're a conscientious objector, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Are you an I. W. W.?” 

“No, sir, I never belonged to that organization,” 

“You’re a Socialist, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, sir, I’m a Socialist.” 
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“And in addition to being a conscientious objector, you’re 
a constitutional objector, aren’t you?” 


“TI don’t know as I know exactly what you mean, sir.”’ 
“T mean you object to all forms of government and order.” 
“No, sir, I do not.” 
_ “ Well, most Socialists do.” 
“T beg your pardon,” shouted a prisoner from an upper 
tier, but said no more. 


““ Now, men,” began Colonel Rice, “I’m not down here to 
threaten you. ‘That’s not my purpose at all. I would really 
like to get your point of view. I would like to know what 
you think you’re going to gain by your present conduct. I 
know many of you have grievances. Some of these grievances 
are real, and some are imaginary. I know what some of them 
are. I know there are men in here who can’t understand 
why they have such long sentences. I know there are men 
here who can’t understand why they have fifteen-, twenty-, 
twenty-five-year and even longer sentences, when other men 
who, in their judgment have committed similar offenses or no 
less serious offenses, have only two years.” 

The colonel had struck home. A mighty shout and hand- 
clapping greeted this statement. The colonel went on: 

“But what I can’t understand is why you think you are 
in a position to correct it. For aught you know, there may 
be others who are now trying to correct it. For aught you 


Carl Haessler, instructor in philosophy at the 

University of Illinois, a graduate of the Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin and a Rhodes scholar. A 

member of the committee which met the com- 

mandant and known at the prison as the Lenine 
of Fort Leavenworth 


know, there may be people who are now trying to get clem- 
ency for you. I am not making any promises, but these people 
may be working hard and may have some chance of success. 
But what are you doing? You are making it so much harder 
for them by your present conduct. You are fixing it so that 
even when the time comes when something might be done for 
you, those who are making the effort will find their hands tied. 

“T am perhaps in closer touch with what is going on here 
than you think. I have many sources of information and I 
hear much. If I had no other source than the anonymous let- 
ters from prisoners that come to my desk, I would know, for 
example, that you are saying that you are 3,600 strong, that 
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five minutes.” (General shifting of feet and sidelong glances. 


one knew how far the movement would go. 


~ 


there are only a few guards, and that you can take things int 
your own hands. It is true that there are only a few guard 
but what you forget is that there are 4,000 soldiers in th 
post, a soldier for every man, and I can have ’em all here i 


“Now, I know there are things about this institution th 


{ 


poses of the strike 


¢ 
W. Oral James, who first formulated the pur- ! 


could be better. And we are working all the time to make 
them better. I know the service in the dining-room is not all 
that I would like to have it. But there is exactly twice the 
number of prisoners in this institution that we can reasonably 
accommodate, and that is a condition that I cannot control. 
didn’t send you here. Don’t imagine that I want to keep you. 
Id like to get rid of the whole lot of you. You're no comfort 
to me.” ; 


Such was the groping, during the early stages of the strik 
both by prisoners and officers, to find out what this spontane= 
ous, inexplicable movement meant and how to quell it. N 
one knew yet just what was happening or, would happen. N J 

Colonel Rice was a study during these first days. For four 
years he had been in charge of the Disciplinary Barracks an 


James O'Neil of Pittsburgh, a member of the 
prisoners’ committee 


iad never before seen the men under-him in such a mood as 
is. He knew as much, and as little, about the causes of the 
unrest as any one else knew. He seemed honestly:seeking for 
he explanation, and while he disapproved the conduct of the 
nen and found it difficult to talk to them in their present tem- 
Der, he made himself do it. He bore at times the attitude of 
a patient, overtried father toward his children. In his ref- 
erence to the force at his command, one felt that he was mak- 
ng this threat more from a sense of duty and in the hope that 
t would have the desired effect, than because he gloried in his 
»pportunity to use it. Yet every man there knew that he could 

ase it, and that his military traditions and training undoubt- 
i prompted him to that solution. 

One felt another thing: If only Colonel Rice would really 
‘ake ‘ake these men into his confidence! .I knew that a month be- 
e he had made recommendations to the War Department 
at would, if approved, go far to remove the causes of this 
sent disturbance. He had hinted at these in his remarks 
> the men in the sixth wing. But he could not bring himself 
make the full confession—to prisoners. 


be marched out to work. This was to be the final test. 
ould the prisoners acknowledge their obligations, or 
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That noon the men were lined up in the yard as usual, 
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H. Austin Simons, star reporter of the Chicago Examiner and a conscientious objector; the 
spokesman of the committee that met the commandant 

This and the pictures opposite are from pencil drawings by Maurice Becker, of New York, 

@ conscientious objector, who was discharged last week from Fort Leavenworth after serving 
four months of a twenty-five-year sentence 


would—one shuddered as he filled in the alternative, with the 
infantrymen waiting outside. 

An officer called out the gangs. ‘“‘ First gang,” he shouted, 
and waited for it to form in line. No one stirred. 

“There ain’t no first gang,’ came a voice from the ranks. 

“Second gang,” shouted the officer. 

“There ain’t no second gang,” came another voice. 

“To hell with work. We want to go home,” shouted a 
prisoner, 

“Third gang,” called the officer. 

“There ain’t no third gang,’ came from another quarter. 
The officer folded his sheet and turning to Colonel Rice re- 
marked that the prisoners of the United States Disciplinary 
Barracks seemed to be on strike. 

Colonel Rice stepped forward. He raised his voice and 
asked the men to tell him why they refused to work. Again 
he pleaded for individuals to come out and tell him what was 
the trouble. ‘“ I want your point of view,” he said. “ No one 
will be punished for coming out and speaking to me here. I 
know you have leaders and I want those leaders to come forth 
and speak to me, man to man.” 

No one moved. Two thousand prisoners stood with their 
arms folded, motionless except for the occasional shouting of 
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individuals. In their ill-fitting coats and shapeless trousers 
with white numbers two and a half inches high sewed above 
each knee and across their backs, they looked like what in the 
eyes of the law they were—a herd of branded criminals. Yet 
among them were many men of character and attainments, 
many ignorant youths who had got into trouble through sheer 
carelessness, many men who had committed offenses for which 
any civil court would punish them. What could such a con- 
glomerate group have in common? 

“We want to go home,” shouted some. ‘‘ We want better 
food,” shouted others. One man brought a laugh by bawling 
at the top of his lungs, “‘ Give us liberty or give us death.” 

Colonel Rice walked up and down, now addressing several 
sentences at a time to the men, now begging individuals to 
come forth. Yet no one wanted to reveal himself as a leader 
in the presence of half a dozen prison officers. Few smiled, 
for though they were suddenly realizing the proportions of 
their own mass movement, they did not know how to control 
it or give it direction. 

Suddenly the ranks opened and a small prisoner with closely 
shaven head and wearing a long ugly raincoat pushed forward. 
With his intent expression he had somewhat the appearance of 
a Franciscan monk. I had seen him at the Atlantic branch of 
the Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Jay and knew him to be the 
close friend and legal ward of a man long prominent in social 
work. An officer called, “‘ Here is a speaker, sir.” There 
was a quick hush. Beginning in a low voice, the prisoner said: 


Sir, I have been here only a few days. I was transferred four 
days ago from the Disciplinary Barracks at Fort Jay. I am in no 
sense a leader of these men. I can speak for myself, however, and 
[here he raised his voice so that he could be heard throughout the 
yard] I think I speak for many others in these silent ranks, when I 
say that our object in thus seeming to oppose authority is that this is 
the only way in which we can make articulate our demand to know 
what is to become of us. What, sir, is the government going to do 
with us? 

I am a conscientious objector. I realize that in thus separating 
myself from this mass I make myself a marked man among your 
officers. I am willing to do this, sir, if I can enlighten you, and 
through you others, in regard to the meaning of this protest. My. 
own sentence happens to be twenty years, but my case is only one. 
There are hundreds of men in this prison bearing sentences of fif- 
teen, twenty and twenty-five years (I am not now speaking of cb- 
jectors only) who were new to military method and requirements, 
and who committeed offenses for which the peace-time judgments 
would be only a few months or at most two or three years. Are 
these men to remain here for the rest of their lives? 


Sir, the armistice was signed nearly three months ago. The war is 
over. The government has already released 113 of our fellows. 
Has it not had time to investigate the justice of other claims? You 
ask, sir, what are our grievances. I answer that this is our griev- 
ance. These men, as I read them, intend no violence. You see 
them here with their arms folded, refusing to work. ‘That is the 
method of their protest. We ask, and we ask of you because you 
are the one immediately in authority over us, what is our future? 
In the remarks you have just made you have cleared the air more 
than in your talks yesterday in the wings. At least we may now 
guess where you stand. But we recognize that your authority is 
limited. And we wish our protest and our inquiry to be carried 
over these walls and to reach the seat of authority in Washington. 
We ask this question and we adopt this method because we are 
prisoners and because this is the only method known to us. 


The prisoner, W. Oral James, stepped back into his place. 
It was evident that his remarks had made a deep impression 
upon one part of his audience at least—his fellow prisoners. 
Colonel Rice spoke briefly in reply and when he had finished 
his officers again walked up and down the ranks inviting those 
who were willing to work to fall out. A hundred did so. 
The rest stood as before, with arms folded. There were smiles 
on their faces now. One felt that indecision had vanished 
and that at last they knew what they were striking for. 

The men were marched back to their wings. What was 
to be done? The number of strikers was about 2,300. They 
were still part of the military forces of the country. They 
were subject to military discipline. ‘Their officers were mili- 
tary men. Their conduct was mutiny, and for mutiny there 
is only one recourse. 
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That afternoon Colonel Rice telephoned to Major-Gen 
Leonard Wood in Chicago for permission to use the soldi 
of the 49th Infantry regiment, if he should need them. 
eral Wood issued permission for the use of the troops 
maintain discipline, to protect prisoners and to protect gover 
ment property.” Authority could not be broader. That ni 
when I left the prison to go to supper, I passed the khaki 
steel of a thousand soldiers waiting outside the prison gate. 

Meanwhile the men had profited by the scene in the yal 
that noon. The rest of Thursday was the period of actu 
organization. It was literally true that while the soldiers we: 
being sent for and were marching toward the gate, the stri 
was gathering the force—and the direction—that carried 
through to victory. Organization was first perfected in tl 
seventh wing. A committee was elected and a statement 
demands drawn up. The prisoners in this wing sent messa 
to those in other wings, telling them what the demands we 
and urging them to elect their own committees, with one pri 
oner to serve on a general committee that would attempt 
confer with the officials. ‘‘ We urge you to preserve orde 
to stand firm and commit no violence,” concluded the messa 
sent to these wings. 

The next morning no attempt was made to take th 
men out to work. Using my pass I visited the men in t 
seventh wing. ‘They received me as every body of men wh 
think themselves unjustly treated receive a reporter—wi 
open arms. ‘To them I was a bridge to the outside worl 
One prisoner suggested that I might be a government spy, b 
he was quickly silenced by those who thought they knew be 
ter. After all, they went largely on faith, for only one ma 
in all those hundreds had known me personally before I ha 
arrived a week earlier. | 

The men were just about to hold a meeting—the “ sovie 
of the seventh wing,” they were humorously calling themselves 
Simons mounted a box and I leaned over the rail of the firs 
balcony so that I could see the faces both above and below 
Simons was persuasive, eloquent, direct. His periods wer 
rounded, his sentences complete, his climaxes effective. H 
told them that the strike had been organized in the othe 
wings, each wing having elected a committee just as the sev 
enth had done. He read the demands that had been formu 
lated the night before: 1, that the commandant recommeni 
to the War Department the immediate release of all militar 
prisoners; 2, immunity from punishment for all men who ha 
led in the strike movement; 3, recognition of a permanen 
grievance committee of prisoners. 

He told them that theirs was the just cause of self-govern 
ment now being fought for throughout the civilized worl 
He brought prolonged applause by his dramatic announcemen 
that the disciplinary battalion (the group of men about to b 
restored to the service), had joined the strike, and thoug 
this news later proved to be untrue, the reception accorde 
it showed how eagerly the men welcomed additions to thei 
ranks. He declared that no authority could withstand th 
power of a united body of men. Efforts, he said, would b 
made to separate them. 

“When the officials come to take you out of your wings, 
he shouted, “use no violence. Whether they take you ou 
together, in groups, or singly, go quietly into the yard. One 
there, refuse to work. Violence accomplishes nothing. Soll 
darity accomplishes all things. The watchword of the work 
ingman throughout the world today is solidarity. Say nothing 
do nothing, but stand like this.” The speaker folded hi 
arms. “ A man who commits no overt act, but stands like thi 
is immovable.” 

As he spoke, I thought of the thousand soldiers outsid 
I thought of the thick walls that shut these men in, and o 
the barred doors between them and their fellows. I wondere 


“ 
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what was the mysterious power by which the speaker and his 
isteners thought they could control their own destinies. There 
eemed a grim and tragic humor in the situation of these up- 
urned faces, eagerly drinking in the words of their interpreter. 
[-wondered if either he or they fully sensed the dire possi- 
jilities that seemed so imminent to me. 

I returned to the prison offices with this question in my 
nind. There I learned that Colonel Rice, after a sleepless 
ight, had made up his mind. He called me into his office 
ind asked me to sit down; I could see at once that his strug- 
fle had been intense. He went quickly to the heart of his 
lecision. He had enough force at his command, he said, to 
sompel obedience from every prisoner. ‘‘ No one knows bet- 
er than I,” he declared, “ what this might mean. It might 
mean violence and it might mean bloodshed. If these men 
were merely mutinous, I should not hesitate. But this is no 
wdinary prison uprising. These men have some justification, 
much justification, for their feeling of discontent. I know 
he approved military method of handling this situation; but 
| ‘know, too, that we are in a changed world today. The 
American people do not stand for the use of military force 
f there is a better way. I propose to find that better way. 
[ shall listen to a committee of prisoners. If this is surrender, 
et them make the most of it.” 

I felt that he had reached a momentous decision. A mo- 
nent later I realized just how courageous his decision was. 
An officer of Colonel Rice’s staff stopped me and said: 

“ Do you know how to settle this mutiny? ” 

' “No,” I answered. 

“Well, I do,” he snapped. ‘TI could settle it in seventy- 
two hours. I’d lock every prisoner in his cell and I’d starve 
him, that’s what I’d do. In three days every one of ‘em would 
be crawling to me on their bellies, begging to be allowed to 
work. A week’d see them. I’m plumb disgusted with this 
pusillanimous way of handling a bunch of criminals.” 

‘The committee met with the commandant and several other 
officers at 2:30 that afternoon. When the seventeen prison- 
ers marched into the room, Colonel Rice asked them if they 
had a spokesman. Simons stepped forward. He said: 


Sir, on behalf of the general prisoners confined in this barracks, 
[ am authorized to present to you the following statement of de- 
mands which I shall read: 

“We, the men now confined in the U. S. D. B., Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, having been convicted by courts-martial, present the fol- 
lowing as essential for the restoration of normal conditions: 

“1. That the commandant immediately release from solitary con- 
finement all men now there for having participated in this move- 
ment from its beginning, and that he promise that no man involved 
in this movement shall be punished or discriminated against in the 
future for his part in it. 

“2. That the following telegram be sent to the secretary of war 
at once: ‘ General prisoners confined in the U. S. D. B., Fort Leaven- 
worth, petition, with approval of commandant, for amnesty to all 
convicted by courts-martial. Senators Chamberlain and Borah, 
American Bar Association and public opinion generally declare sen- 
tences unjust and amnesty the proper redress. Our release is just 
as urgent as that of the 113 conscientious objectors recently dis- 
charged. Democratic military justice requires amnesty. (Signed) 
Prisoners’ General Committee elected at request of officers.’ 

“3. That the commandant recognize a permanent grievance com- 
mittee to be elected by the men; and that this committee shall have 
the right to discuss with the authorities such improvements of condi- 
tions as seem in the committee’s judgment to be desirable.” 


Colonel Rice took up the points one by one. The first, in 
spite of its somewhat vague phraseology, was well known to 
refer particularly to white prisoners who had been placed in 
solitary confinement for participating in the race riots. 
Colonel Rice told the committee that eleven of the men so 
confined had already been released and that the cases of the 
other three were at that moment being investigated by the 
executive officer. A new man held this position, “ Square 
Deal ” Smith, so-called from his record of fairness in the navy. 
After some parleying, the committee decided to present those 
facts to the men and to seek their judgment. 

: 
: 
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It was now Colonel Rice’s turn to explode a bombshell. At 
last he took the men into his confidence. He read a para- 
graph from a letter that he had sent to the War Department 
a month previously on the question of excessive wartime sen- 
tences. In effect his recommendation was that all such sen- 
tences be reduced to a peace-time basis. “This would cut many 
15, 20 and 25-year sentences to a few months, or at most to 
a year or two. It was evident that the members of the com- 
mittee were greatly surprised at this revelation of the com- 
mandant’s action. “They stood out, however, for the sending 
of the telegram. Colonel Rice offered instead to deliver the 
message in person, and explained that he was making an official 
trip to Washington in two days. To this the committee finally 
agreed. It agreed also to omit the words, ‘‘ with approval of 
commandant,” since by taking the message in person Colonel 
Rice gave evidence of his approval. 

The third point caused no difficulty whatever, for Colonel 
Rice immediately said that he would be entirely willing to 
discuss matters with a general prisoners’ committee, so long 
as such a committee displayed a proper sense of leadership and 
remained representative of the men. 

The men returned to their wings. “They were given an 
hour—all they asked for—in which to report the decision of 
the other prisoners. 

Rumors quickly came back that the committee was meeting 
with difficulty in some of the wings. The fourth wing, es- 
pecially, we heard, was insisting that the message to the Sec- 
retary of War be sent at once by wire. The reason was not 
far to seek. The strike could then be continued until an an- 
swer had been received! 

At last the committee returned, four hours after its ap- 
pointment. A new spokesman stepped to the front. 

“ Sir, I am spokesman this evening, general prisoner 17,380, 
who acted as spokesman this afternoon being somewhat tired.” 

Thus spoke Carl Haessler, graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, Rhodes scholar at Oxford, editorial writer, Social- 
ist, conscientious objector. He continued: 

“Sir, I have to report that the general prisoners confined 
in this barracks have voted unanimously—unanimously, sir— 
to return to work tomorrow morning and to restore a normal 
state of affairs upon the conditions agreed upon this after- 
noon.” 

A breath could have been heard. Colonel Rice’s eyes sof- 
tened, his face became suffused with emotion, and he said al- 
most in a whisper, ‘‘ That is very, very gratifying.” 

The strike was over. The democratic, non-military method 
had won. And the members of the 49th Infantry, who had 
been cooling their heels outside the gates for two days, were 
sent packing. 

Next morning all the prisoners returned to work. When 
the men lined up after breakfast, the change in their attitude 
was evident. Usually there is much scuffling, moving about 
and violation of the rule against talking in ranks. That 
morning every man was alert with a new dignity, The off- 
cers and guards marked it and commented upon it later. 

How long will it last? The result of Colonel Rice’s visit 
to Washington could not be learned when this account went 
to press. There was talk that the men would strike again 
if no hope was held out to them. The committee of prisoners 
was doing all in its power to hold the men to their word to 
preserve order and to commit no violence. 

What does it all mean? For one thing it means increasing 
articulateness for one of the last great inarticulate groups— 
the convicted lawbreaker. For another, it means the estab- 
lishment, for once at least, of a new order of military comity. 
Whether it will also mean “ democratic military justice” for 
hundreds of men who have been unjustly sentenced to exces- 
sive terms of confinement remains to be seen. 


The Red Cross on a Peace Basis — 


HE American Red Cross is already in process of 

transition from a war basis to a peace basis. With 

the early disappearance of the War Council and 

- the exceptional activities created to meet the needs 

of the war, the Central Committee and its executive com- 

mittee will become again the acting governing body. Nomi- 

nally, of course, under the charter and by-laws, even during 

the war this has been the situation, but practically the War 

Council has been in supreme control as to the use of the 
funds raised to meet the exigencies of the war. 

Obviously the American Red Cross, after its stupendous 

expansion in members, finances and activities, will not revert 

precisely to the pre-war basis. It is not a case of unscrambling 


an omelet, but rather a case of recognizing that much water - 


has gone under the mill since 1914 and even since 1917. 
Very appropriately, therefore, the Red Cross now decides to 
secure a full time executive as its administrative head and to 
‘give him a remarkably free hand in building up from the pre- 
war organization and the extra-constitutional War Council 
the kind of governing machinery which is appropriate for an 
expanded peace program. 

The choice falls upon Dr. Livingston Farrand, who has 
been appointed, by President Wilson, chairman of the Cen- 
tral Committee and of the Executive Committee. It is an- 
ticipated that Henry P. Davison and some of his associates 
of the War Council will become members of the Executive 
Committee where they will be associated with others who 
have had experience in the American Red Cross before the 
war or with those who may be chosen because of special fitness 
for the new tasks to be undertaken. 

Dr. Farrand has been president of the Rockefeller Com- 
mission for Prevention of Tuberculosis in France and head 
of the Bureau of Tuberculosis in the American Red Cross. 
In other words, he has had the guiding hand in the combined 
Red Cross and Rockefeller Foundation program which, in 
cordial cooperation with French official authorities and vol- 
untary agencies, has made such remarkable headway in that 
country. This program, like the campaign for the prevention 
of tuberculosis in the United States, is primarily educational, 
although it has also involved substantial disbursements for 
relief, for subsidies to hopitals, sanatoria and dispensaries 
and foe the support of administrative measures for the control 
and prevention of infection. 

Dr. Farrand was called to this work in France from the 
presidency of the University of Colorado, but he had been 
in. this position only since January 1, 1914; for nine years 
prior to that date he had been executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and Prevention of ‘Tubercu- 
losis. Although he also held at this time the chair of anthropol- 
ogy in Columbia University, in which institution he had been 
a teacher for some twenty years, it was as executive officer of 
the tuberculosis association that Dr. Farrand had an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the qualities, to get the experience and 
to develop the broad interest in health and relief problems 
which conspicuously fit him for his new responsibilities. With- 
out undertaking a formal biographical sketch, it may not be 
amiss to mention that Dr. Farrand is a graduate of Princeton, 
is an M. D. of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia, and that he studied in England in the academic 
year of 1891-2. Between this year in England and his ap- 
pointment at Columbia there is an academic year which, in 
view of certain awful disclosures in regard to distinguished 
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’ Red Cross, in which Dr. Farrand himself bore a cOnSRICEO mE 


university teachers and others, it may be best to pass over ij 
silence. The damning facts stand written in Who’s Whe 
but never shall they be disclosed in these pages, and, as th 
same reliable authority testifies that Dr. Farrand is a membe 
of nine separate associations, in which the word ‘ * Americant) 
appears and not of a single one containing the word “ intex 
national,” his patriotism will hardly be called in question. 
It is fair to assume that Dr. Farrand’s appointment mean! 
that the American Red Cross is ready to consider favorabl 
the development of a broad public health program. If 
this is a fact over which all good citizens may rejoice. Ther 
are many other indications of the trend in this directio 
among them the Rural Nursing Service and the activity o: 
Red Cross workers in the recent epidemic of influenza. 
ing the war the medical aspect of the Red Cross has of cours 
been-paramount. It organized base hospitals: and turne 
them over to the army and was responsible for all kinds 0} 
medical units; it has furnished medical supplies to the hospi 
tals of our allies; it has provided an important supplementa 
service for our own army. In the division of work with the 
Y. M. C. A. the Red Cross assured primarily the responsibili; 
ty for service to the wounded and the sick. 
From the beginning its activities went far beyond the car¢ 
of soldiers and sailors, and extended to the civilian populatior 
in countries where military operations were carried on. In 
France, above all, the American Red Cross has worked foi 
the prevention of infant mortality, the prevention of tubercu: 
losis and the care of the health of refugees and other civiliar 
war victims. ‘The new administration will find no mo 
illuminating and suggestive precedent for international rela 
tions which it may wish hereafter to establish, than in the 
relations between French agencies, public and private, during 
the war, and the Department of Civil Affairs of the American 


part. 

War activities at home and abroad will necessarily occupy 
the attention of the American Red Cross for the next year 
or two.. Whatever may be the outcome of the peace nego- 
tiations in Paris, war relief is necessary—and for that matter! 
has long been necessary—in Russia, Poland and the Balkans. 
Possibly it will be necessary among those who have been our 
late enemies. Certainly it is necessary in the Near East, al-| 
though a special agency is now raising a relief fund for! 
Armenians and Syrians and another is assuming responsibility 
for relief in Palestine. No doubt within the United States, 
Home Service for families of soldiers and sailors, for the-care 
of those who are disabled and even for those who are not 
but who have difficulty in making their adjustments to the 
occupations of peace, will absorb a large part of the available 
funds of the Red Cross and much of the attention of the 
new administration. War relief abroad and Home Service, 
however, cannot, even from the start, be allowed to fill the 
entire horizon, as it will require no prophet to discern that 
public health work in communities in which other social 
agencies do not already sufficiently meet the need, will be one, 
of its most appropriate fields of effort. 

To what extent the American Red Cross should itself en- 
gage in the care of the sick or the prevention of disease, or 
in any form of local relief of families are fair questions for 
careful study. Probably its greatest usefulness will not lie in 
the actual administration of either help or relief agencies. 
What is needed is persistent stimulus, educational propa- 


| 


ganda and a coordination of effort by an agency which is 
‘national, absolutely non-sectarian and non-political and at the 
ame time popular. Such an agency the American Red Cross 
has been during the war and with a wide and comprehensive 
| program can continue to be in peace. The American Red 
‘Cross differs from foundations and even from associations 
with a large membership, in the fact that it has everywhere 
| local contracts. Its usefulness does not depend entirely on the 
fund of its treasury or on the organization of its headquar- 
ters. Through its county chapters and local auxiliaries of 
| various kinds it has become interwoven with the social fabric 
“of the nation. To be sure, expansion of its membership and of 
/its local chapters has taken place under war pressure. ‘The 
"association of the plain people throughout the country with 
'the Red Cross has, thus far, been brief and comparatively 
' superficial. ‘The rootlets thrown out over the whole surface 
‘of the nation have not yet had time to go very deep into the 
soil of sentiment and affection, yet the relation has been vital 
ere may easily survive. 

The Red Cross cannot take the place of the American 
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Public Health Association, the Public Health Service (fed- 
eral, state and local), the special agencies like those for fight- 
ing tuberculosis, infant mortality and venereal diseases. It 
can, however, gather from all such sources, from the medical 
and nursing professions, a volume of energy and an enthusiasm 
for public health measures which would insure their adoption. 
The Red Cross can be an educational, coordinating agency 
which would not displace others, but magnify their usefulness; 
it could secure comprehension and acceptance of what is rea- 
sonable-and ripe for action; it could become the national spon- 
sor for programs which would contribute to health, vigor and 
happiness. Joining hands with similar Red Cross organiza- 
tions in other countries, it could promote the purposes of the 


‘Society of Nations in its chosen fields, especially those of 


public health and emergent relief; it could be ready for dis- 
asters and if unfortunately it should still be necessary, for 
war; but better than being prepared for war, it could con- 
tribute to those conditions at home and to those international 
relations which under the sanction of a League of Nations 
will remove the, causes of war. 


Labor Feels Its Muscle 


By John 


GENERAL strike in Seattle, a proposal in Wash- 
) ington that the railway employes shall take over the 
operation of the transportation system of the coun- 
try, a demand in the textile industry for a 48-hour 
week or less—these are some of the developments of the past 
‘week which indicate the present temper of organized labor. 
Never before has a spirit of vigorous self-assertion been so 
“widespread among the workers of the country as now. Never 
‘before has there been so apparent a consciousness of power. 
The first general, strike in the history of the United States— 
general in the sense that the normal activities of an entire city 
“are seriously interfered with or altogether stopped—is that 
called in Seattle. According to reports the shops and factories 
‘are shut down, newspaper presses are idle, streetcars are not 
‘running, restaurants are closed and the whole city is pro- 
‘foundly affected by the strike, which is said to include 70,000 
workers. Between 20,000 and 30,000 are shipyard workers 
who have been on strike since January-21 for a wage of $6, $7 
‘and $8 a day. The others have no demands but are striking 
in sympathy with the men in the shipyards. 

General Manager Piez of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
charges that the strikers have violated their agreement with the 
government, which was supposed to run until March 31, 1919. 

A dispatch from Seattle indicates that the men’s claims is that 
they never accepted the agreement, which was an award by the 
‘Shipbuilding. Labor Adjustment Board, and that on their 

appeal the board failed to reach an agreement. Whatever 
the merits of the controversy, the significant thing is the 

‘unanimity with which the unions affiliated with the Central 

Labor Council voted to come out in support of the men in 

‘the shipyards. It indicates the growth of a deeper class- 

“consciousness and a new solidarity of labor. 

_ The plan advanced last week in Washington for control of 

the railroads by the employes appears to have the approval of 
| the railroad brotherhoods, though they have not yet endorsed 
all the detailed provisions. It is impossible to discuss the plan 

without the actual text. From newspaper accounts, however, 

‘jt is clear that it is the most daring proposition of its kind ever 

advanced as a practical measure. The Guild Socialists of Eng- 

L 
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land have not yet suggested any immediate move comparable 
with this. Its far removal from the popular conception of 
Bolshevism is indicated by the inclusion of the higher officials 
of the railroads in the plan for the direction and control of the 
transportation business of the country by the people actually 
engaged in it. 

The movement for the shorter workday is gathering a force 
and headway that seems too strong to be successfully opposed. 
The Amalgamated Clothing Workers have gained the 44-hour 
week—eight hours a day and a half day on Saturday—in Chi- 
cago and New York, and seem likely to establish it through- 
out the men’s clothing industry. The dress and waist makers 
in New York are now on strike for the same thing. 

In Massachusetts there is a bill in the legislature to make 
48 hours instead of 54 the legal maximum working week for 
women. Convinced that it will’ become a law, the cotton 
manufacturers are signing up agreements with the unions for 
the 48-hour week. The mills at Fall River and New Bedford, 
with a quarter of the spindles in America, are now on the 48- 
hour basis. The only controversy has been over wages. The 
employes in these cities have accepted a cut corresponding to the 
reduction in hours. At Lawrence the workers are on strike 
for 54 hours’ pay for 48 hours’ work. ' It is the same issue that 
brought on the famous strike of 1912, when the workers won 
their demand for 60 hours’ pay for 54 hours’ work, 

At Paterson, N. J., where the 27,000 to 30,000 silk workers 
failed in 1913 in their strike for an eight-hour day, an agree- 
ment has just been reached whereby the 47-hour week goes into 
effect pending a decision by the War Labor Board. The I. 
W. W., which conducted the strike of 1913, is still a factor in 
the situation, and its demand is for a 44-hour week. The more 
conservative United Textile Workers, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, were willing to compromise on 47 hours. Both 
groups made use of typical I. W. W. tactics when they en- 
deavored to cut the workday for themselves by reporting for 
work at 7:30 and 8 o’clock instead of 7. When they arrived 
they found themselves locked out. 

The radicals are organized in an “ Ejight-hour Workday 
Conference ” which includes the 1. W. W., various groups of 
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Socialists, and several fraternal organizations, such as the Sons 
of Italy and the Jewish Workmen’s Circle. They have also a 
scheme of factory representation for the conduct of the strike, 
and hold daily meetings of delegates from more than 100 fac- 
tories. As a result of these methods of obtaining cooperation 
among the unorganized, the radicals claim to represent 10,000 
or 12,000 workers, whereas the United Textile Workers have 
a membership of 8,500. Whatever may be the numbers actu- 
ally controlled by the radicals, there is a growing feeling in 
Paterson that the 44-hour demand may predominate. 

The manufacturers offered to submit the controversy to the 
War Labor Board, hoping for a recommendation from that 
body for the standardization of hours throughout the silk in- 
dustry, but the workers refused to go back to work on a 50- 
hour basis pending a settlement. The agreement just reached 
with the United Textile Workers to put the mills on a 
47-hour basis for the present, and to submit the case to the 
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By Lilian Brandt 


OR several years the Philadelphia Society for Organ-” 

izing Charity “has been struggling to make an 

inadequate income meet an ever increasing budget.” 

This winter, the fortieth of its existence, it has - 
actually been facing bankruptcy. January closed with every 
available resource exhausted, and only enough income in sight 
to carry on its work to the middle of February. 

It is not that contributions to the society have fallen off. 
They have in fact increased. But they have not increased in 
proportion to the increase in the expense of conducting the 
society's business. In six years the budget has more than 
doubled. By a touch of irony, it is the very item which the 
society is frequently assumed to neglect which is responsible 
for its present critical situation; for while expenditures for 
administration have increased only 50 per cent in the six years 
(from $60,000 to $90,000) which means that the salaries of 
the staff are less than they were if measured in terms of pur- 
chasing power, the amount spent for relief has risen from 
$18,000 to $91,000—an increase of over 400 per cent. 

The high war-time wages have hardly touched the families 
who need the services of the S. O. C., but the high prices 
have affected them more seriously, probably, than any other 
group in the population, and have doubled the cost to the 
society of supplying a given need. At the same time, the con- 
ception of ‘“‘ adequate relief” has been steadily expanding, and 
it would cost more to supply what is now considered essential, 
even if there had been no advance in the price of commodities. 
Finally, the influenza epidemic has added, it is estimated, a 
need for additional relief in the amount of $20,000 to $30,000 
for the current year, since it has left over 150 families who 
will be dependent on the society in whole or in part for a long 
time to come. 

In ordinary times it might not have been impossible to keep 
up with the growing budget, though there are some who think 
that social agencies have multiplied in Philadelphia in recent 
years out of all proportion to the “ giving capacity’ of the 
city. It may be that the S. O. C. has suffered more or less 
from the competition of these newer—and no less necessary 
—organizations, some of which, moreover, are “its own chil- 
dren and grandchildren,” as their representatives, with filial 
piety, have been pointing out-in the last few days. 
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War Labor Board, depends for its success on the willingnes} 
of the radical group to accept the situation. | 
How far Paterson has gone since the strike of 1913 is indil\) 
cated not only by the willingness of the employers to negotiately 
but by the remark of a Paterson policeman, “ It’s the nicest] 
gentlest strike that ever was and we police hope the boys will 
win.” | 
At Passaic, near Paterson, 10,000 unorganized wool-worker| 
are on strike for the 44-hour week. 
What the future may hold for labor no one may now safely} 
predict. It is certain, however, that never before has labor in} 
America been so strong or so determined. The American 
Federation of Labor gained a million new members between} 
1916 and the end of 1918. Labor parties are springing up a 
over the country. Standards of employment, long matters of} 
controversy, appear to be close to a universal recognition, andj 
labor is reaching out for more. | 


Aside from this possibility, however, there are obvious ex-| 
planations for the S. O. C.’s difficulties in keeping abreast of} 
the increasing demands on its service. One is the rival claims} 
of the Red Cross and other special war charities. Another} 
is the uncertainty about the income tax and other pending’ 
legislation, which makes men cautious about incurring fur- | 
ther obligations—even those, perhaps especially those who} 
could easily afford to disregard caution. Furthermore, it is said } 
that several of the S. O. C.’s best ‘‘ money-raisers,” among } 
the members of its Board of Directors, have been away from 
the city in government service of one sort or another, and 
have inevitably been missed, notwithstanding the heroic ef- 
forts of those who stayed at home. | 

Whatever the explanations, the fact is that “every nego- 
tiable asset of the society ” had been “ either sold or pledged ” 
in its effort to meet its obligations. Last summer the pro- | 
ceeds from the sale of the Wayfarers’ Lodge and a legacy of | 
$5,000 were used for current expenses, and $13,000 was | 
borrowed on the security of a prospective legacy of $15,000. 
In the last five years members of the board have themselves — 
given over $60,000, and all members of the society have’ 
been asked for extraordinary contributions. “The unavoid- 
able conclusion was at length reached that the four thousand 
individuals who have been supporting the society have done — 
as much as they could and that a larger “ public” must 
be interested if the growing demands of the community upon 
the society are to be met. 

In this crisis, the Board of Directors; at a special meet-— 
ing on January 29, adopted the following resolution: ‘ 


Realizing that the Society for Organizing Charity has reached a — 
point when it is unable any longer to meet its charitable and financial ~ 
obligations, its income being inadequate and its resources exhausted, 
yet being unwilling to take the responsibility of terminating its activi- 
ties without consultation with other organizations doing social work 
in the city: Be it resolved that the Board of Directors invite repre-— 
sentatives of such other social organizations to meet in consultation 
to decide whether a termination of the activities of the Society for 
Organizing Charity is or is not desirable. 


The next day they issued “ an invitation to a public meet- 
ing,” frankly explaining the situation, including a transcript 
of the resolution, and closing with the statement that “the 
society is a city-wide agency whose work intimately affects 
the work of other welfare organizations; [the board] feels 


~- 
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‘that it alone has not the right to determine upon so important 
a step.” 

_ The time has gone by when the fate of a single society could 
‘stir up such excitement as was aroused throughout the state 
‘in 1801, for instance, when messengers of the University of 
Beiacyivania and of the Philadelphia Society for the Establish- 
‘ment and Support of Charity Schools raced to Lancaster, by 
‘relays of fast horses, to record their respective acts of incor- 
poration and so earn the title to Christopher Ludwick’s be- 
‘quest. This invitation to consider the future of the S. O. C., 
however, roused a degree of interest that should have been 
lreassuring. A few people, indeed, thought it was simply “ 
clever bit of advertising’; but the majority received the an- 
nouncement in the same good faith in which it was made, 
and understood that the Board of Directors meant what they 
said. 

People who had fallen into the habit of taking the society 
for granted—like street lights or a free water supply—began 
to think about what it really means in the life of the com- 
munity. Letters of protest and sympathy poured into the 
office. Members of the staff received offers of positions in 
other organizations—at higher salaries. Correspondents pro- 
posed a change of name as a solution of the difficulties. 

The other social workers of the city felt the situation 
keenly. Executives of the principal societies got together and 
drew up resolutions expressing their conviction that the 
§. O. C. is an indispensable part of the system that has been 
developed to provide for Philadelphia’s social needs, and that 
its discontinuance, especially at this critical time, would be 
nothing less than a disaster. Some organizations—such as 
the tuberculosis committee—went on record in formal reso- 
lutions as to the serious handicap that would result to their 
‘own work in the event of so unthinkable an outcome as the 
dissolution of the society. .A local representative of the Red 
‘Cross—mindful, no doubt, of the seventeen members of the 
§. O. C. staff who had been drafted into Home Service, and 
of the 110 members of Red Cross institutes who had received 
their field training in S. O. C. offices—said, in an informal 
conference, that the Home Service “ couldn’t have gone fifteen 
yards if it hadn’t been for the charity organization prepared- 
ness all over the country.” 


| There were some who felt especially the reflection that 
would be cast on the charity organization movement through- 
out the country if the ‘third oldest society” of the kind 
should go out of existence; others, the disgrace it would be to 
Philadelphia to be the only large city in the United States 
without a charity organization society. Many public-spirited 
citizens whose interest is in the general welfare of the city 
rather than in any one society thought that the S. O. C.’s 
predicament was indicative of a larger problem, in which the 
peace-time agencies generally were involved. 

On the other hand, this was an opportunity for the peren- 
nial criticisms of “ organized charity’ to come forth out of 
the obscurity in which they have been lurking of late. Why 
spend so much on salaries? Why should it cost a dollar to 
give away a dollar? Why support a society that is so cold 
and calculating as to “investigate”? etc., etc. One man 

ote to the society to say that he had figured out that if 
fey could get five thousand persons to give fifteen minutes 
of their time a day to the work of the society it would be 
possible to eliminate the entire ‘‘ overhead” expense. He 
offered to be one of the five thousand. 

- Such echoes from the past were relatively inconspicuous. 
“The sentiment of our thoughtful citizenship,” the Public 
Ledger opined in its leading editorial on the morning of the 
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fateful meeting, was expressed in a communication from A. 
Edward Newton—bibliophile, littérateur, and manufacturer— 
who on this occasion used “‘ the persuasive potency of his pen 
in behalf of the humanities of life;” 

The announcement states that the work of the society is indorsed 
by the Chamber of Commerce board of charities. This seems very 
much like the city of Philadelphia indorsing the bonds of the United 
States government. The Society for Organizing Charity needs no 


such indorsement, as it is universally recognized as one of the best, 
one of the most scientifically conducted charities in the entire country. 


It would be a lasting disgrace to the city of Philadelphia if the 
excellent work of this society were allowed to lapse even for a season, 
especially this season, when by reason of the war and influenza 
epidemic there is greater suffering among the pocr than usual. I 
cannot believe that the public-spirited men and women will not come 
forward at this time of crisis as they have done so often in the past. 

When the public meeting was called to order by John 
Hampton Barnes on Thursday afternoon Witherspoon Hall 
was well filled, and before it had proceeded very far every 
seat was occupied. Theodore J. Lewis, president of the 
society, briefly stated the object of the meeting to be the con- 
sideration of the following questions: 

(1) Is the work of the Society for Organizing Charity of vital 
importance to the community ? 

(2) Are the methods employed by the society such as should 
command confidence? 

(3) If the answer to these questions should be in the negative, is 
there some other organization which can carry on its work? 

(4) If the answer to these questions should be in the affirmative, 
then how can adequate financial support be secured? 

The society’s executive secretary, Karl de Schweinitz, then 
explained more fully and more picturesquely than had been 
done in the circular of invitation, or than we have been able: 
to do in the preceding paragraphs, just what the difficulties 
were and how they had come about. After which, in unhack- 
neyed phrase and with an earnestness and ingenuous candor 
that were manifestly convincing, he described what the society 
tries to do. The place of the society in the charitable scheme 
of the community, he said, could best be understood by apply- 
ing it to Robert Frost’s definition of “‘ home” as “ the place 
where, when you have to go, they have to take you in.” The 
S. O. C. is the ultimate resort of the unfortunate for whom 
no specialized agency exists, and it has never turned away a 
family because of lack of money. Mr. de Schweinitz’s account 
of how the society tries to help these families was a fresh, 
unconventional presentation of the “ principles of organized 
charity,” in terms that would appeal to everybody—i. e., 
nearly everybody, for one exception who became vocal will 
be mentioned a little later. 

When Mr. de Schweinitz rested the society’s case— or 
rather, their case,” as he said, meaning that of the poor— 
with the statement that $120,000 was needed to carry on the 
work until next October, discussion was invited on the presi- 
dent’s questions. 

In advance of the meeting some friends of the society 
had urged that a program be “ prepared’; that prominent 
men from Boston and New York and wherever else they might 
be found be brought to Philadelphia to testify to the value 
of organized charity in general and of the Philadelphia S. O. 
C. in particular, in order that the eyes of the citizens might 
be opened; that there should be men in the audience pre- 
pared to “steer ” the meeting in accordance with a prearranged 
plan. All such advice was firmly resisted. Board and execu- 
tives wished to stand squarely on the judgment of their fellow 
citizens who have personal knowledge of the work the society 
has done. The event proved them to have been wise in 
this—tactically as well as fundamentally. All that happened 
was spontaneous. The discussion could not have been better 
if every detail had been provided for in advance, and it had 
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the same genuine ring as Mr. de Schweinitz’s story of the 
society's aim and its plight. 

First the resolutions signed by executives of thirty of the 

leading social agencies were presented by Kenneth Pray, secre- 
tary of the Public Charities Association. Then, one after an-. 
other, representatives of individual’ organizations spoke to the 
same effect, evidently from the heart as well as with the intel- 
lect. “Much of our work would be nullified without the 
S. O. C.,” said Mrs. Thomas F. Dolan, president of the Vis- 
iting Nurse Society. “ Work for children would be ham- 
pered to a degree I do not dare to think about,” said Mrs. 
Lewis C, Madeira, of the Children’s Aid Society. A Lu- 
theran minister told the familiar story of Sunday school graft- 
ers in Germantown before the S. O. C. established a district 
‘there, and how in two years the society had “‘ reorganized the 
distribution of kindness” in such a way that “every person 
connected with a church of any, denomination must stand 
back of it.” The director of the Department of Public Health 
and. Charities, Dr. Wilmer Krusen, and Charles Z. Tryon, 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce Bureau of Charities, 
added their testimony that the society is “absolutely essen- 
tiak. 

After this sort of thing had been going on some time 
but before any one was tired of it, the president of Girard 
College, Dr. C. A. Herrick, thinking that the discussion had 
gone far enough “to enable us to answer the questions pro- 
posed for consideration by the president of the society,” pre- 
sented a resolution “‘ That it is the sense of this meeting that 
it would be a public calamity if the Society for Organizing 
Charity should discontinue its work or materially curtail its 
activities.” 

At this point Bishop Garland said that he had been asked by 
three persons, since he came into the hall, what he thought 
about this matter of overhead expenses; whether it was right 
that the society should spend its money in salaries instead of 
feeding the hungry. He had told them, he said, that for his 
part, if he could have his way, the society would spend 100 per 

' cent of its income, instead of 50 per cent, in “ overhead,” 
to provide constructive help to the families rather than food 
and clothing. But if there were persons in the audience, after 
all that had been said, who still felt that criticism about expen- 
ditures for salaries was justified, now was the time for them 
to speak, or they should “‘ forever afterward hold their peace.” 

Thereupon a gentleman with the courage of his convictions 
arose, giving his name, after a barely perceptible hesitation, as 
“ Mr. Smith.” One of the papers next morning revealed his 
identity, but we will respect his incognito. He agreed that it 
would indeed be a disaster for an organization to go out 
of existence as long as it could extract two dollars from 
the public and keep one for itself—a disaster, that is to say, 
to the organization. That is the real reason why the city of 
Philadelphia does not support the Society for Organizing 
Charity, either morally or financially, he said—because it is a 


MME. BRESHKOVSKY AT HENRY STREET SETTLEMENT , 
By Worth M. Tippy Ki; 


N old bent woman with a heart of youth, 
Deep heavy eyes like those of Clemenceau, 
Words measured and explosive, as if forced 


A 


By depth of meaning and 
Face deeply patient, as of 


Is fathomless but disciplined by pain; 


Eager to speak, forgetful 


Exhausted by her quest and by her friends. 


Thou hadst the greatness 


The motherhood to bear their liberty, 

The heart to long endure an exile’s doom; 
And now in thine old age, thy weary soul 
Hath kept unto the end its dauntless faith, 
And mothers the dear children of their slain. 
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society of grafters—and he thought it was time that some one 
should tell them the truth, 


A dozen people were on their feet to reply before he sat 
down. Dr. J. Clinton Foltz, vice-chairman of the tubercu- 
losis committee, patiently explained that this false impression 
was due to what is really a fault in bookkeeping; if the society 
would analyze its $88,000 popularly called ‘ overhead” it 
would be seen that not more than $5,000 could properly be 
so described. Prof. John B. Leeds, of Temple University, 
in a booming voice, urged the society to establish a fund ex- 
pressly for the education of “ the ignorant public ” in the com-| 
monplaces he teaches his students every day. A woman who| 
had been connected with one of the hospitals said she was: 
convinced that for every two dollars that was contributed t 
the society at least $2.95 worth of service was given to th 
poor. 

Dr. Herrick’s resolution-was carried without a dissenting! 
voice, “Mr. Smith” not voting. 

As for practical suggestions on ways and means: The 
idea of a financial federation was mentioned several times; 
it was proposed that the S. O. C. might “be relieved of the 
burden of relief-giving” and become a 
house” for investigation for all the charities and a “ 
instruction ;” that every one present should become a self-con- 
stituted missionary to the public in behalf of the S. O. C.; 
and, more specifically, that every one present who believe 
in the society’s methods should write a letter to the executiv 
telling why, that there might be tangible evidence of thet 
interest and faith on file. Samuel S. Fels, brushing aside thi 
suggestion of graft as “absurd,” said that if the people off 
Philadelphia really understood what the society gives the poor 
beyond bread and butter, “ which lasts but a few days,” they) 
would realize that they could not afford to let it go out of 
existence; and that if the directors would invite fifty business 
men to meet them at dinner or for an evening and would ex- 
plain to them what'the society does as it had been explained 
that afternoon, the money needed for the rest of the year 
would be available before they separated. F. J. Heppe 
thought it would not be difficult to find 150 men in the audi- 
ence then gathered together who would volunteer to raise 
a thousand dollars each and thus answer on the spot the final 
question raised by the president. 

These various suggestions were not followed up at the 
moment, though doubtless they will not be forgotten. The 
practical outcome was a resolution adopted on the motion of 
George Vaux, calling for the appointment by the chair of a 
committee of ten or more persons “to formulate a plan for 
financing the Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity and 
to present to the citizens of Philadelphia the decision of this 
meeting as to the work of said society.” 


It looks as if the Society for Organizing Charity would not 
close its doors just yet. 


the weight of years, 
one whose love 


of her toil, 


of thy people’s need, 


AFTER THE SALOON—WHAT ? 


f S remarked by John Haynes Holmes, a casual visitor 
} from Mars might easily have supposed that the repre- 
bh sentatives of the Association of Neighborhood Workers 
of New York, who met on the evening of February 4 at 
Stuyvesant Neighborhood House to discuss substitutes for the 
saloon, were a group of earnest adherents of the dear old 
Saloon, gathered to lament its passing. A tone amounting 
almost to regret did certainly pervade a part of the meeting. 
Mr. Holmes restored the balance by stoutly maintaining that 
the saloon is an evil and that the country will be infinitely the 
gainer even if, when the saloon is finally abolished, no substi- 
tute whatever takes its place. He declared that the sudden 
advent of prohibition should hearten all social workers, re- 
minding them that, since an evil so firmly entrenched by 
reason of long established habit and the vast financial interests 
involved, is finally about to disappear, any social change is 
possible. 
As to the church, Mr. Holmes frankly admitted that as at 
present constituted it has nothing to offer in the way of a sub- 
titute for the saloon. It is a private, not a public institution, 
disseminating private ideas by means of private forms and 
Tituals. In a day when cooperative and community effort are 
the catchwords, the denominational church lags superfluous 
on the stage. Where it has broken the bonds of ecclesiasticism 
at all, it is even then at its best but a second-rate imitation of a 
rst-rate social settlement or neighborhood association. When 
old ideas and restraints are finally broken, and the church be- 
comes truly social and democratic—a public service station— 
it can then be itself the best substitute for the saloon. 
_ John Collier pointed out that the attractiveness of the saloon 
Consists in two factors, alcohol and sociability. For alcohol 
the natural substitute is drugs, and the drug peril will there- 
fore now become a more menacing problem than ever. One 
per cent of the population of the .United States is already 
addicted to drugs. Will this number be doubled or trebled 
when the saloon is closed? Alcohol, however, is not the only 
attraction in the American saloon. It is in the saloon alone 
that many men find an atmosphere which frees and warms the 
spirit and which welcomes all alike with an amazing tolerance. 
Really democratic substitutes for the saloon must therefore 
not be too purposeful, nor must they smack of “ up-lift.””. Mr. 
Collier proceeded to point out that recreation in the form of 
mpetitive games, the public forum, the drama and dancing 
must take the place of the saloon. There is now an unparal- 
leled opportunity to put recreation on the map in New York 
city, because the saloon is going, because in these times of 
social upheaval people must have a place for free discussion, 
because soldiers are coming home who have learned overseas 
what directed recreation can mean, and because women for 
whom the saloon has never made a place are entering into 
social, industrial and political life on an unprecedented scale. 
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Capital is needed for the beginning of the experiment, which 
should later become self-supporting—one million dollars will 
revolutionize recreation in New York city. Is there any 
agency which will take the necessary action, or shall our 
spiritual and social life be the poorer for the loss of the saloon? 

The evening discussion was well rounded, combining both 
theory and practice. Rosalie Manning, of the Lenox Hill Set- 
tlement, was present with a group of her workers to tell a 
most interesting story of how they have already gone to work 
to supplant or rather take over the saloons in their neighbor- 
hood. Four former saloons at strategic points have been made 
into clubs for boys and men. A flourishing club of one hun- 
dred boys is meeting in a saloon previously known as “‘ Little 
Bohemia.” One of the clubs for older men is Italian and an- 
other Hungarian, or rather, as their representatives pointed 
out, American-Italian and American-Hungarian. ‘The repre- 


: sentatives of these two clubs gave a fresh tone and an added 


stimulus to the meeting as they set forth in simple fashion what 
their clubs are already doing for the people of their nation- 
ality. Capital was required, of course, to promote the enter- 
prise, but it is believed that the clubs will be self-supporting 
with a year’s time. Perfect freedom of action, utterance and 
thought is permitted. Games are played, soft drinks can be 
obtained. The Hungarian wives and children go with the 
Hungarian fathers to their ‘club, in true Hungarian fashion. 
The Italians are making a special feature just now of employ- 
ment work, remembering that the saloon has always been an 
excellent employment agency. 


PEACE AND PUBLIC WORKS 


HE Chicago Plan Commission effectively follows up its 
slogan, ‘‘ Prepare for war in peace.’ Soon after the 
armistice it sent a ringing appeal to the mayor and city 
council to back up its reconstruction platform. This was based 
upon the imperative need to provide public work in order to em- 
ploy the surplus labor which would increase as war industries 
shut down and the troops were demobilized, and on the asser- 
tion that the war has intensified rather than diminished the 
need for public improvements in Chicago,” to provide for pub- 
lic health, recreation, street-traffic facilities, railway terminals, 
and the handling of food products. ‘The inner and higher 
values were urged in such terms as these: “ There is eloquence 
in stone and steel, there is inspiration in good architecture, 
there is character-building in good surroundings. Our city 
as our larger home does much to mould our character. Un- 
known and unrealized by us the silent forces of our environ- 
ment are working upon us and upon each of our fellows. 
Attractive development and good citizenship go hand in hand.” 
The platform first insists upon the vigorous prosecution of 
work already started. This includes the widening of Twelfth 
street, the great central east and west thoroughfare now 
approaching completion, for which the citizens have voted a 
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Kirby in New York World 


“WAITING FOR HIM ” 


Four years of preparation for reconstruction have not robbed 


that event of its surprises for John Bull. Hardly had he re- 
laxed from the war tension when all over the country the long- 
restrained discontent of the workers with working conditions 
and with the arrangements of the government broke loose. 
There have been strikes of waiters, transport workers, electri- 
cians and barbers, strikes in the great industrial centers and in 
quiet fishing ports. London was held up completely for two 
days and in Belfast all the strike leaders have been arrested 
on a charge of “conspiracy to prejudice and injure public 
safety.’ The shop stewards in the engineering industries have 
to some extent succeeded in defying their nationally elected 
leaders, whom they no longer trust, and in making their own 
connection with employers and authorities. The storm signal is 
hoisted again in Dublin, and there is no peace in sight. 


bond issue of $1,500,000, which was supplemented by 
$3,000,000 assessed upon the railways and the property owners 
profiting by the improvement. ‘The widening and extension of 
Michigan avenue to connect the North and South side boule- 
vard systems, skirting the lake shore, registered heavy ma- 
jorities for two bond issues aggregating $6,500,000 toward 
the $12,000,000 which this improvement will cost. The 
projects still to be started include the great waterfront plan 
for outlying parkways and interior lagoons extending from 
the center of the city south to Jackson park, ten or more miles; 
the widening and extension of two West side thoroughfares 
and the improvement of two others, the reclaiming of a river- 
front street much needed to relieve downtown traffic by 
removing the wholesale market center to a better site for the 
trade; an outer drive connecting the North and South park 
systems, which will also relieve the congestion of traffic at 
the center; and the provision of a site for the new West side 
post office which the government will build as soon as the 
space of two blocks is provided by the city. 

Further objectives for which the Plan Commission is 
creating public sentiment include straightening the Chicago 
river to improve its banks and facilitate traffic, a bridge pro- 
gram, a unified traction system, the development of the forest 
preserves, large areas of which have already been acquired, 
drainage canal boulevards, zoning and housing programs, 
cooperation with the plans of the state for good roads, for 
which $60,000,000 has already been provided by bond issues, 
and the new city charter to be provided by the forthcoming 
constitutional convention, which the people of the state have 
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already authorized and the legislature is about to organize 

Encouraged by the progress and popular support alrea 
achieved, the commission now boldly puts up the wh 
scheme for the endorsement of the people. ‘To the clergy o 
all faiths the Plan Commission appealed to preach on Januar 
19 on the benefits of the plan for Chicago and the reason 
for its support. ‘‘ Seed-thoughts for sermons”’ were issued t 
all ministers, priests and rabbis. Many of them responde| 
in advance and from two hundred pulpits reports of the se 


the reactions to the appeal: The City Beautiful, The Visio 
Splendid, The Soul of the City, Better Chicago, The Chica 
of Tomorrow. So many preached on the rebuilding 
Jerusalem and the temple by Nehemiah, that Sunday w. 
called ‘‘ Nehemiah Day” in the headlines. ‘The general of 
servance of Chicago Plan Day has prompted the Plan Com 
mission to suggest that each year the Sunday precedin 
October 9, the date of the great fire from the ashes of whic 
Chicago rose to its greater life, shall be Chicago Sunda 
devoted to the permanent promotion of the Chicago Plan, th 
linking the city’s great disaster with its greater future. 

Ever since the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1892, the visiol 
of its White City has cast a spell over the imagination and wil 
of the city. For twenty-six years the dream then temporaril, 
realized has been growing into a program for permanen 
realization in the greater Chicago that is to be. ‘The lat 
Daniel H. Burnham, the architect, caught sight of both vision 
and Charles H. Wacker is devoting his life to carrying ou 
the plan which the Commercial Club first portrayed in beauti 
ful print and pictures and which the Plan Commission of on 
hundred members, authorized by the City Council and a 
pointed by the mayor, is steadily and steadfastly carrying ou 


EXIT THE JAILS 


S many as seven years ago J. K. Codding, then the newh 

appointed warden of the Kansas state penitentiary a 

Lansing, made a study of city and county jails in tha 
state. Mr. Codding characterized the majority of these a: 
“primary schools of crime, which lead to a graduate cours 
at the penitentiary.” He quoted from sheriff’s reports to shoy 
that nearly half of the one hundred county jails regularly kep 
four men in a cell and that some of these cells were no bigges 
than six feet square. He pointed out that the purpose of thes 
jails is to keep people confined, and that to that end stee 
cages and iron bars were provided, but he declared that th 
very unwholesomeness and forbidding aspect of the jails woule 
“eventually reduce the prisoner to a physical condition thal 
would make tissue paper an adequate safeguard.” y 

These jails still stand. No step has been taken in the inter. 
vening time to improve them, beyond the erection here ane 
there of more modern, better ventilated and more sanitar 
structures. For the most part, the very buildings are th 
same, and Kansas, like most other states, still sends her petty 
offenders and people awaiting trial to these body-breaking 
disease-breeding pest houses, into many of which the lighi 
of day enters through opaque windows. — 

The Kansas State Board of Administration, just finishing 
its first year of life, proposes to do something about it. t 
does not propose to build new and better jails. It propose: 
to abolish jails. Kansas has an industrial farm for women, : 
year and a half old, where all women convicted of any pen 
offense whatever are confined. This has been temporari 
located on the reservation of the state penitentiary, but witl 
the release of state funds designated for its use it will be 
moved and enlarged. The buildings that now comprise 
will, therefore, be free for other purposes, and it is the plar 
of the board, if it can win legislative approval, to conv 
these into a farm detention home for men who are now ke: 
in local jails. 

The members of the board visited the farm prison for mer 
and women at Occoquan, Va., where the District of Columbi 


due many of its prisoners, and the state farm for misde- 
heanants at Putnamville, Ind., before they committed them- 
‘elves to this plan. There they saw petty offenders engaged 
im outdoor work conducive alike to health and reformation. 
Moreover, they learned that the population of Indiana jails has 
hrunk to a fraction of what it used to be. 

‘The board believes that its plan of having a farm detention 
[ene will solve the jail problem of Kansas. It says in its 
irst biennial report, just out: “This would empty all the 
jails of the state, which, as a rule, are a disgrace and a failure 
from every humane and economic standpoint, and convert their 
becupants into assets instead of liabilities.” But little equip- 
ment in the way of buildings would have to be provided, it 
declares, and the detention home would be under the charge 
bf the present prison authorities and would entail no consid- 
erable expense in management. Credit for the idea is freely 
given to Mr. Codding, who is still warden of the state peni- 
tentiary. 


4 CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
Te Colorado legislature has in the past been not only 


unresponsive but obstructive to the popular desire 

for civil service reform. Finally, in 1912, a civil 
service law was enacted by initiative of the voters, and it 
was thought that the matter was now beyond _ the reach of 
the legislature, for the constitution provides that no initiated 
law may be repealed by the legislature except for “‘ the imme- 
diate preservation of the public peace, health and safety.” 
Nevertheless, in 1915 the law was repealed, the legislature 
solemnly adding the formula quoted, known as the “ safety 
clutch.” 

In view of this attitude of the legislature, Colorado citi- 
zens interested in good government took the bit in their teeth 
this year and circulated petitions for an initiated amendment 
to the constitution, to write into the fundamental law of the 
state the most uncompromising civil service provision ever 
proposed. “[wenty-five thousand signatures were easily se- 
cured. ‘The assistance of the National Civil Service Reform 
League was sought, and that body sent its field secretary, 
Eldred Johnstone, to Denver to organize the campaign. She 
worked principally with the women voters. The old guards 
of both parties, who had counted on a quiet campaign among 
their dependables to kill the amendment, were forced into the 
open and spent thousands of dollars in advertising, and while 
they succeeded in carrying the city of Denver by 45 votes, 
the amendment swept the up-state districts, where’ Miss 
Johnstone had made her principal effort, by a majority ot 
34,000 in a total vote of not more than 125,000. 

While it is true that the people invariably favor civil serv- 
ice reform when the issue is made clear to them, the result 
in Denver is attributed largely to the vigorous campaign of 
the National Civil Service Reform League which gave no 
chance to the quiet methods of old-line politicians. 


BUDGET-MAKING IN ILLINOIS 
Botciats an are holding the interest and attention of 


officials and citizens in Illinois to an extent and in 

ways not hitherto attained. The legislature has 
recently received the first state budget ever prepared for its 
suidance by executive departments. It came as a development 
of the new civil code under which the government of the state 
has been operating since Governor Lowden secured its passage. 
The budget, prepared under the direction of Omar H. 
Wright, director of the department of finance, claims to 
meet the needs of every department during the next two 
years unless the legislature adds unforeseen administrative 
expenses. It contains recommendations representing the com- 
bined judgment of the heads of all departments under the 
civil code who have cooperated in creating the document. Ex- 
penditures are recommended in view of their relative im- 
portance to the general administrative policies planned for 
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Tuthill in St. Lowis Star 


“HOW SOME SERVICE FLAGS LOOK TO HIM” 


the next two years. Among the features emphasized are: 
the appropriation of lump sums for salaries and wages instead 
of the rigid itemized appropriations hitherto called for; 
greater latitude in fixing salaries within the departments; 
standardization of employment in state service; the division 
of appropriations into standardized classifications; restrictions 
on purchases in excess of a given amount without plans and 
specifications and without advertising for bids. “These and 
other expedients named, it is claimed, ‘‘ will remove the in- 
centive and the last lingering reason for detailed itemization 
of appropriations.” 

Although the appropriations made by the previous Assembly 
were based upon pre-war prices, with one exception all de- 
partments have kept within the expenditures allowed them. 
This exception is the Department of Public Welfare, which 
exceeded its appropriation by $I, 600,000. The high cost of 
living and the increased provision necessary for the wards of 
the state account for this deficiency. 

Charles H. Thorne, director of the Illinois state: Dae 
ment of Public Welfare, prepares the way for its proposed 
legislation by pleading first of all for the more adequate care 
of the mentally defective. “ The feebleminded criminal,” he 
says, ‘‘is at last being placed in the limelight, which is a most 
hopeful sign of progress.” He thinks it is time to do so“ be- 
cause with all the wild and terrifying statements, the truth has 
not been half told. The cold fact is that the problem is 
greater than are the facilities of society to cope with it by 
present methods.” Basing calculations upon Dr. Rosanoff’s 
percentages of the county at large, Mr. Thorne estimates 
that Illinois has 21,120 insane, 33,848 feebleminded, 3,852 
epileptic, and 26,310 inebriates, criminals and other delin- 
quents. While 50,584 of these should have institutional care 
and the present commitment law is sufficient to put as many as 
need be under custodial treatment, the lack of a sufficient plant 
leaves at large a dangerous proportion of the feebleminded, and 
especially of the criminally inclined morons. 

Authority and appropriations will be asked of the legisla- 
ture for another institution for the feebleminded to supplement 
the one school at Lincoln, which now has 2,335 inmates, “ al- 
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though it is obvious that four or five more are needed and 
eventually must be provided.” A great demand is made by the 
administrators of the reformatories, as well as of the school for 
the feebleminded, for an institution in which can be segregated 
the mentally defective with criminal activities of a destructive 
character. This need is so great, not only from ‘the institu- 
tional point of view, but for the protection of the people from 
the criminal propensities of this class of defectives, that pro- 
vision for it, in the judgment of many of the best-informed 
citizens, should be given precedence by the legislature. WVigo- 
rous demands for more adequate state care of the mentally 
defective are made by the courts and schools, women’s clubs 
and other social organizations throughout the state. 

With an increase of $16,000,000 claimed to be necessary by 
the finance committee of the Chicago City Council, in order to 
meet the demands upon the city government for the ensuing 
year, the citizens as well as their officials are in a quandary 
how to provide for it. Of the $35,000,000 said to be needed, 
only $19,000,000 is available from taxation and license fees ex- 
clusive of saloon licenses. The prohibitory law and the closing 
of the saloons during demobilization after July 1 will deprive 
the city of $7,000,009 hitherto received from 7,000 saloons at 
$1,000 each. The Police Department claims the need of 1,000 
more policemen to enforce this law and to check the increase in 
erime. Its claim is further argued from the alleged dispropor- 
tionate number of policemen in Chicago compared with New 
York. But the Bureau of Public Efficiency has shown that Chi- 
cago is as proportionally well policed as New York, so far as 
the number in the respective forces is rated by the population 
in the two cities. It further shows that only about 1,400 of 
Chicago’s 3,140 officers and men are assigned to beats, and that 
of these only about 500 are patrolling the 200 square miles 
within the city limits at any period during twenty-four hours, 
excepting between midnight and 2 A.M. when there are be- 
tween 800 and 900 on patrol duty. 

Even though this item of increased expenditure should not 
be assumed, it is difficult to see where the balance of the in- 
crease needed is to come from. ‘The constitutional limit of 
bonded indebtedness which is restricted to a little over $50,- 
000,000 has already been reached. Unless the legislature by 
special act at this session extends the city’s bonding power its 
only recourse will be increased taxation and occupational fees. 
The increase of taxes on real estate from $1.10 per $100 of 
assessed valuation to $2.75 and also on personal property is 
discussed, and search is being made for additional occupations 
that may be licensed as those needing regulation. 

Underneath these detailed perplexities lies the prevalent 
deep distrust of the present city administration against which 
the honest majority of the City Council protests and fights to 
the limits of its legal power. 


GERMAN BABIES 
H ENRY W. NEVINSON, the English war correspond- 


ent, wrote from Cologne six weeks after the armistice 

had been declared: “Though I have seen many hor- 
rible things among mankind, I have never seen anything more 
pitiful than those lines of babies, fevered for want of food, 
wasted till their limbs were like little bits of stick and staring 
about with ape-like and hopeless faces.” Cynics might have 
reminded him that similar sights were common in Armenia 
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and other parts of Asia Minor a year and two earlier. Of t 
fact, however, that German childhood was, when the Alli 
entered the Rhine valley, in desperate straits, there can — 
no doubt. Premier Clemenceau said on November 11: “T 
situation in Germany and Austria is desperate. We shall | 
all that is possible to revictual them to such a degree as w 
not embarrass ourselves.” Since early in January there h 
been practically no news about the situation in Germany e 
cept indirect confirmation of the fact of starvation throu; 
the measures taken by Mr. Hoover for the Interallied 
lief Council to lift the blockade sufficiently to admit the mo 
needed supplies. George Lansbury, editor of the Heral) 
the London labor weekly, writes from Paris that conditio# 
in Germany are now worse than they were before the armi 
tice which made the blockade even more complete than it h 
been. . 

The Women’s International League, especially the Englis 
branch, upon receipt of Mr. Nevinson’s dispatch, set to wo 
to secure and have shipped to Germany a million rubber to; 
for nursing bottles which had been described as the greate 
immediate want. "Through the agency of the Red Cros 
which handled the transport, the greater part of this supp 
has now been sent to the occupied area. Considering the siz 
of the general food problem, this is said to be a very sma 
item; but it is believed that the lives of thousands of childre 
have been saved by this quick action. 


THE CASE OF PRIVATE THOMAS 


N connection with the release from Fort Leavenworth - 

Evan W. Thomas, whose article, Disciplinary Barrack 

appeared in the Survey for February 1, the War Depa 
ment has issued the following statement: 

Private Evan W. Thomas was among 113 men professing conscie 
tious objections.examined by the Board of Inquiry at Fort Leave 
worth, Kansas, on July 19-20, 1918. He was placed in Class 1- 
Orders were issued soon thereafter for the proper disposition accor 


» ing to this recommendation. 


He was tried by general court martial at Camp Funston, Kans: 
on October 8, 1918, for violation of the 64th and 96th Articles of W 
(order to eat food, etc.) and was found guilty. 

‘The review of the case in the office of the judge advocate gene 
recommended that the findings and sentence be set aside and t 
accused released from confinement and restored to duty. This w 
approved by the secretary of war. 

On January 10, 1919, orders from the adjutant general’s office co 
tained in 1st indorsement to the commanding general, Camp Funstc 
Kanses, directed the above, and also the discharge of the soldier fre 
the army After restoration to duty the ‘discharge was ordered, 
conform with the policy of the War Department because furloug 
were no longer being granted, orders having been issued on Novemb 
12 discontinuing the granting of furloughs for agricultural or indv 
trial purposes, or furloughs with the Friends’ Reconstruction Un 
This conscientious objector was classed for duty in 1-C, that is, fu 
lough with Friends’ Reconstruction Unit. 

His general court martial case and trial was set aside on accov 
of legal technicality. This was NOT an act of clemency. The fin 
ings are set aside in any court martial case where a legal defect 
found, regardless of the charge. 

Attention is invited to the fact that, in any case where the a 
proved action, in a case involving conscientious scruples against w: 
fare, directs the setting aside of a case and the release of a prison 
the question of discharge is determined by the official status of t 
man concerned.’ If he had been examined and classed by the Boa 
of Inquiry in Class 2, and orders issued assigning him to duty (¢ 
though he may then have refused duty, resulting in trial) he will r 
be discharged. If he had been examined and classed by the Board 
Inquiry and placed in Class 1, he will be discharged. If he h 
never been examined by the Board of Inquiry, he would be retain 
for such examination. 


CAN C. O. S. SALARIES BE 
STANDARDIZED ? 


AALARY schedules in charity organi- 
‘zation societies and other similar 
encies are under investigation by a 
cial committee of the American As- 
ciation for Organizing Charity, of 
hich Veronica O. Wilder is secretary. 
preliminary report, based on statistics 
om twenty-eight cities, has been pre- 
ared, but before submitting a more 
ymplete and definite report to the as- 
ciation at Atlantic City in June the 
mittee would welcome expressions 
opinion from those interested in the 
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ibject, whether as officers and mem- 


srs of such societies or as workers who 
ceive salaries. Communications may 
= sent to Miss Wilder, at 105 East 
wenty-second street, New “York. 
mong the questions which the com- 
ittee is considering are: 


1. Is it possible to establish a minimum 
lary for new visitors in general? 


2. Can the salary of a district secretary, 
of a general secretary in a society without 
Stricts, be based upon the number of 
milies under care? If so, what should be 
e salary of one who is responsible for 
andling, say, oné hundred active cases a 
onth? 

3. Using the term “scholarship” as dis- 
net from salary for what is paid to a 
orker in training, can this be standardized 
; present, or must that wait until the quality 
: training has been standardized? What 
aining courses should be. given by the 
cieties ? 

4. Is it practicable to establish a minimum 
ilary for those who have had training in a 
hool of philanthropy, or must this wait 
atil the courses in such: schools and their 
quirements of admission and of graduation, 
ave been standardized ? 


5. If this is practicable, what should be 
ie salary of new workers who have had one 
sar of training? Of those who have com- 
leted a two-years’ course? 

6. What variations should be made in dif- 
rent localities because of differences in the 
st of living? 

7. What should be the relation between 
laries paid to men and those paid to women 
| similar positions? 

8. Should the public be informed in annual 
sports, etc., what salaries are actually paid 
. workers—not merely in the aggregate, but 
yr each kind of work? 

9. Should there be periodical increases 
yery three months? Every year? For how 
ng? In what amounts? Based on what? 


If we were suggesting a tenth ques- 
ion for the consideration of the com- 
uittee and the societies, it would be 
yhether it may not be possible to find 
etter tests than those now ordinarily 
pplied as to the real value of the serv- 
es of the workers: i.e., in terms of 
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THE SOCLAL WORKSHOP 


—— A Department of Practice 


their actual influence on the wellbeing 
of families under their care. ‘Training, 
number of visits, letters or telephone 
calls, number of friendly © visitors, 
amount of relief given or saved, number 
placed in institutions, or even number 
of cases handled—these are all very well 
for certain very limited purposes, but 
what is really important is what differ- 
ence have they all made to the families? 
Can we find out about that and rate 
salaries accordingly? 


Be LO, 


A DEFINITION OF CASE- 
WORK 


ELDOM. has more shrewd common- 

sense been packed into a few sen- 
tences than in this statement by Stockton 
Raymond, which we lift bodily from 
The Social Servant, published occasion- 
ally by the Associated Charities of Co- 
lumbus: 


Each family in the community, whatever 
its financial status, is a case, and as such en- 
titled to a fair chance to develop to the limit 
of its capacity. This is justice and this is 
the ideal of social case work. Formerly, a 
boy must commit an offense and be sent to a 
reformatory before he could hope to have the 
opportunity for industrial education. It sure- 
ly should not be necessary for a family to 
face actual want before it is entitled to the 
interest of others in its normal development. 


Social case work is neither mysterious nor 
technical. It is simply sound common sense. 
It takes account of assets and of liabilities, 
and facing the facts as they actually exist, 
seeks consciously and systematically to de- 
velop assets and minimize liabilities. 

It is the function of the Associated Chari- 
ties not only to apply the principles and meth- 
ods of case work in seeking to help families 
who ask its assistance, but further than this, 
to encourage the application of these prin- 
ciples and methods as a means of promoting 
the development of family life throughout the 
community. Social progress would be assured 
if each individual in the community would 
consciously seek for himself and his neighbors 
good health, suitable employment, true educa- 
tion, wholesome recreation, and spiritual de- 
velopment. 


The point of this last paragraph is 
that while case stories do not furnish 
directly the “ fact basis” for legislation 
or even for social reform, they do, to- 
gether with statistical facts, form an 
excellent basis for community education 
which may in turn be crystallized into 
legislation when this becomes necessary. 
Facts taken from the daily experiences 
of case workers pointing to the need for 
community action are about the best in- 
centive imaginable, especially if they are 
used to illuminate statistical generaliza- 
tions which point in the same direction. 


En .eD. 


.A CONSTRUCTION CAMP 
WHERE MEN LIVE 


HE Miami Conservancy District 

Ohio, publishes an interesting, il- 
lustrated monthly bulletin for all who 
are interested in the progress of that 
project. From the January issue we 
learn how W: Porter Shirley, camp in- 
spector and employment manager, has 
overcome some of the social difficulties 
which are inherent in such an enterprise. 
In the latter capacity, he has lately hired 
from one to three hundred men a week; 
and in the former capacity he has been 
able to discover some of the reasons why 
men were leaving. His original con- 
tribution to construction camp lore, 
however, is the creation of a self-govern- 
ing community in the camp under a 
regular form of government. 

The Taylorsville Community Asso- 
ciation was organized on November 29, 
1918, and adopted a constitution and by- 
laws. It appointed five commissioners, 
charged separately with responsibility 
for social service, education, records and 
finance, community safety and communi- 
ty service. “The commissioners are as- 
sisted in their work by a considerable 
variety of committees, including those 
on day school, manual training, night 
school, library, entertainment, fire pre- 
vention, health and sanitation, communi- 
ty service, religious activities, transpor- 
tation, relief, law and order and indi- 
vidual gardens. 

The organization has sixty-seven 
charter members, but all employes of the 
project and members of their families 
who are over sixteen years of age are 
eligible for membership. The commis- 
sioners, of whom there are five, must 
have been resident for at least three 
months and serve for six months. ‘They 
appoint the committees and are respon- 
sible for their activities. Since the asso- 
ciation was started there has been a 
notable increase, more especially, in re- 
creational provision. ‘The general pur- 
pose of the organization is described 
by the editor of the bulletin as follows: 

Ordinarily a construction camp, outside of 


its connection with the contractor who em- 
ploys the men, has no organized community 


-feeling, much less a community government. 


The men segregate in knots and groups, when 
not at work, in a manner which is more or 
less haphazard. ‘There is no concerted effort 
for a common object. Lacking a common 
center, the camp can scarcely be called a com- 
munity. Whatever government or discipline 
exists is imposed from the outside by the con- 
tractor or men whom he puts in charge. . . . 


The Taylorville Community Association is 
a step in advance. The work lasting several 
years, the camp will have time to become a 
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true self-governing community, and the asso- 
ciation just formed marks the determination 
to fulfill the possibility. The broad object 
of the plan is self-government, self-help and 
self-improvement. It is not confined to Tay- 
lorville but is being adopted at the other con- 
servancy Camps. 

One special advantage claimed for this 
form of organization is that it furnishes 
one clearing house and center of energy 
for all camp influences and activities. 
Often, in small communities, these are 
“ dissipated in turning the machinery of 
a multitude of organizations and dupli- 
cated plants.” Here the competition of 
agencies is excluded from the outset, and 
the utmost use of existing buildings and 
equipment is possible. In an emergency 
—such as an epidemic—the neighborli- 
ness of the whole camp can effectively 
be mobilized. If it works, this scheme 
may well inaugurate an entirely new 
idea of construction camp organization; 
for it is obvious that everything that 
makes life more comfortable and enjoy- 
able and that increases the sense of mu- 
tual responsibility on the part of the 
workers has a direct value also for the 
employer. 


THE REBELLIOUS 
HOUSEWIFE 


N her letter published the other day, 
I Mme. Breshkovsky refers to the 
charm of the Japanese house where she 
has been staying and which she did not 
grow tired of admiring. “That admira- 
tion is shared by hosts of European and 
American visitors to Japan. Why is 
it that, so far, they have failed so com- 
pletely in their own communities to re- 
produce the simplicity and adaptation 
to convenience that make for that 
charm? 

The answer lies, primarily, of course, 
in the history of the European home, 
and its child the American. One can- 
not disregard that completely without 
substituting a freak for what has slowly 
evolved from the changing needs of the 
generations. [he trouble is that we 
adhere too tenaciously to traditions in 
the construction and equipment of 
homes, and that at the present time 
the great majority of westerners live in 
homes that really have more relation 
to the conditions of life in the eighteenth 
than in the twentieth century. 

A number of recent reports from 
England show that in that country, at 
least, the housewife is becoming rebel- 
lious. We find traces of her insistence 
to be consulted by the architect not only 
in the reports of housing committees 
but also in such documents as the Min- 
istry of Reconstruction’s committee re- 
port on “industrial and social condi- 
tions in relation to adult education.” 
Here the subject is tackled more par- 
ticularly from the point of view of the 
housewife’s convenience. ‘“ Her diffi- 
culties are aggravated by the present 
cramped, ill-arranged houses, built with- 
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out thought of convenience, and inno- 
cent of labor-saving devices.” 

Special emphasis is laid on the provi- 
sion of better washing facilities. Other 
reports dwell more on the hygienic side 
of the matter. A recent article in the 
Athenaeum comments on the proposals 
of the government for the large num- 
ber of model cottages of “ minimum” 
accommodation and asks for a liberal 
interpretation of that “minimum” so as 
to include a minimum of equipment 
that can more economically be provided 
in building the house than through in- 
dividual purchase by the subsequent 
owner or tenant. 

It is a commonplace that somé of the 
best architectural devices in cottage 
planning do not fulfill their hygienic 
and artistic purpose because the tenants 
bring with them antiquated and, often, 
undesirable notions of internal equip- 
ment. ‘This is true of model villages 
quite as much as of any other develop- 


ments. To get improvement in that 
matter, two methods of approach are 
possible. There is, first, the educa- 
tional. In at least one of the English 


garden suburbs, the attempt has been 
made to keep one house empty as an 
advertisement for prospective tenants 
and at the same time to provide it with 
exhibition furniture approved by the 
managers, as a lesson not only to new 
but also to old tenants. 

At Letchworth, there have been a 
number of cottage exhibitions at which 
not only architects but also furniture 
manufacturers competed for prizes. In 
many places, in England and in Amer- 
ica, model cottages are operated in con- 
nection with schools of domestic science, 
and here at least the young generation 
gets some modern notions of means of 
combining the practical with the artistic 
in household furnishing. Of special 
household furniture exhibitions, I might 
mention an elaborate and very excellent 
one held in Diisseldorf some ten years 
ago, and a smaller one in Hamburg. 
A number of such exhibitions have 
also, I believe, been held at various 
times at Darmstadt. But where the 
“arts and crafts’? movement has en- 
tered, practical considerations have 
usually left through the back-door. 

The exhibition method of education 
requires, of course, qualified guidance 
of visitors to be of maximum value, 
especially since too much labelling of 
objects would spoil the effect. It should 
be pointed out that the curtains or case- 
ments are of light material, easy to clean 
and so arranged as not to obstruct es- 
sential light and ventilation. All un- 
necessary upholstery is avoided. The 
tables, chairs and chests are serviceable, 
easy to clean and of agreeable design 
and proportions in their relation to the 
room. The bedrooms, more particu- 
larly, are kept bare of superfluities and 
show the beds arranged in the right 
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positions as regards light and venti 
tion. All  dust-catching orname 
brackets, etc., are omitted. Shelves 
kitchen and cupboards are neatly f 
pered. It is shown how best to ke 
household utensils, food, garden imp) ni 
ments, and other essential paraphernal. 
The pantry is arranged with a view n 
only to avoidance of dirt but also | 
logical storage of objects in relation 
the frequency with which they are use 
Proper arrangements for drying was! 
ing in winter and other items w 
readily occur to the reader. It is of ri 
use merely to show these things witho 
explanation of the reasons why they a 
thus and not otherwise. 


—ROOMS THAT FIT THE 
FURNITURE 


th HE other method is direct influent 
by competent women upon the 
architects and those who finance th 
houses. The British government, as hale 
been reported in the SuRveEY, hal 
formed a committee of such women t¢ 
advise the housing committee. Thei 
influence may, perhaps, also be seen i 
the admirable report of the committe’ 
on building construction on “ metho 
of securing economy and despatch it 
the provision of dwellings for the work 
ing classes” (Cd. 9191, 1918, H. M 
Stationery Office, 1 sh.), published tw 
months ago, on which Raymond Unwin) 
his colleagues in the Local Government 
Board, and some of the best English 
architects have lavished their 
knowledge and experience. 
port which every housing reformer 
should have. 

In it, as in all recent English housing! 
literature, great emphasis is laid on the! 
desirability of built-in furniture. Al- 
ready the number of fittings in modern’ 
small houses is much greater than it was 
a generation ago; but it might be even! 
greater with advantage to space-saving, 
convenience and looks. ‘The archite 
can plan the interior better when he 
knows, at least roughly, what goes inte. 
the different rooms, and where. So, in 
many of the municipal and copartner- 
ship housing developments, not only 
cupboards but a considerable variety of 
articles have been made part of the 
house property which only in the imagi- 
nation of some old-fashioned people but 
not in reality call for individuality of 
choice on the part of the occupant. 

With regard to some fittings, the re- 
port just quoted says: 

Intelligent standardization would in all 
probability lead to economy, not always by 
the reduction in the price of the cheapest 
articles, but by the production of a much 
better article in proportion to the cost. 
There has been a tendency in the produc- 
tion of cottage fittings to manufacture very 
large numbers of articles of excessive cheap- 
ness and inferior quality. Pa or 
mend that such standard patterns should be 


carefully worked out and samples prepare 
in consultation with both expert manufac- 


F 
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ers and those who have studied the uses 

' the articles a sufficient number of 
‘itterns to meet all reasonable, desire for 
‘iriety. 
| One of the recommendations of the 
immittee is to the effect that the state 

Jitate arrangements for the supply 
i} public authorities and public utility 
uilding societies with standardized fit- 
ngs at fixed prices, lower than they 
juld obtain separately. 
|The article in the Athenaeum goes 
‘ren further and wants the government 

} appoint a committee of women to 
irmulate requirements as regards furni- 
ire of all kinds. 

{Let the producers of furniture be frankly 
Id what women think about chairs that 
'eak ominously, and drawers that open and 
jut only with difficulty, and wardrobe 
dors that do not hang properly, and con- 
(rtions of design that are dust-traps. The 
(port of such a committee would consolidate 
ablic opinion on the question and be an 
dject lesson to furniture manufacturers. 
lhe government might send such a report to 
le Industrial Council for the Furniture 
lrades and also to the Pottery Council. 
‘The government would do well from time 
| time to confront the various industrial 
yuncils which are being set up with repre- 
itatives of consumers. The Ministry of 
bod has its Consumers’ Council. The Min- 
try of Reconstruction set up a committee of 
le “consumers” or main “users” of 
puses. It is mecessary now to set up a 
ymmittee of users of furniture to put its 
lews before the producers of furniture. 

‘It is true that in America both con- 
imers and producers have perhaps been 
lore progressive, and that both builders 
nd manufacturers have more fully con- 
Dnsidered the convenience of the house- 
rife ; yet this agitation on the other 
de may well find an echo in many an 
imerican  “ industrial” village; and 
ie hoped-for completion of some of the 
ideral housing schemes provides an ex- 
allent opportunity for a little educa- 
onal campaign on this matter of proper 
quipment and furnishing. 

B. L. 


THE PERSISTENT QUESTION > 


OF PREPARATION 


{ WESTERN correspondent writes 
| that in her opinion two of the 
lost pressing needs in social work are 
icreased facilities for the preparation 
F a larger number of social workers 
ad the establishment of a standard for 
ie professional case worker. Her dis- 
ssion touches on many questions now 
ppermost in the minds of social work- 
ts. Without commenting on them at 
resent we print what she says, and in- 
ite correspondence. 

The present situation as to the de- 
and and supply of social workers is 
nalyzed as follows: 


The call for skilled case workers during 
¢ war has greatly lessened the number 
yailable for peace-time agencies, and as 
e Home Service work of the Red Cross will 
inue for at least a year, the trained work- 
s will remain in that service. 
In the Middle West the demand for trained 
sople is increased in many fields. The in- 


dustrial plants are placing social workers in 
their welfare departments as rapidly as they 
can find suitable people. The health depart- 
ments are desiring case workers as well as 
nurses for tuberculosis and child welfare 
divisions and for general public health work. 
The small cities want workers who can direct 
all the various lines of social activity, and 
the rural counties are asking for women who 
have had training both as case workers and 
as nurses. Even when those who have gone 
into war work are released there will still 
be a shortage. 

The five schools of civics and philanthrophy 
do little more than supply case workers for 
the large cities in which they are situated and 
the territory adjacent. 

Should there not be some country-wide 
system for courses of training for social work 
definitely worked out with universities and 
colleges which are so situated that field labora- 
tories are available? 

Are not all agencies working with people 
either individually or in family groups now 
agreed that knowledge of the essentials of 
social case-work is a necessary (or at least 
a desirable) foundation for social work? 

But where shall we find the teachers? The 
professors in colleges and universities may 
outline the theory through courses in econ- 
omics and sociology, but the method by which 
the theories shall be reduced to practice they 
cannot teach, because they do not know the 
technique of their application to the lives of 
people. On the other hand, not many prac- 
tical case workers are trained or “natural” 
teachers, though there are some among them 
who are excellent teachers, as their work in 
Red Cross institutes and chapter courses has 
demonstrated. 

Would it not be feasible for the professors 
and the teachers of case-work to come to- 
gether and work out courses which shall 
join the theory of the great school with the 
technique of the practical worker, and in 
which both elements shall be demonstrated 
through the field laboratory of the charity 
organization and other “case working” soci- 
eties? 

Can there not also be brought about in the 
schools of civics and philanthropy the estab- 
lishment of advanced courses, something like 
normal courses, in which trained workers 
may prepare themselves to be teachers of 
case-work? I have heard several now teach- 
ing in Red Cross institutes, who feel their 
lack of preparation as teachers, express a 
desire for such instruction in pedagogy as 
would help them in teaching their subject. 


The second question, that of a stand- 
ard to which professional case workers 
might be required to reach and main- 
tain before undertaking to fill a posi- 
tion—as lawyers and doctors have to 
pass the state examinations before they 
may practice—recalls a suggestion made 
by Mrs. Simkhovitch several years ago 
in the New York School of Philan- 
thropy. Her idea was that the school 
might set up standards and devise tests 
for candidates—not necessarily limited 
to its own graduates—for some such 
“degree” as qualified social worker, 
and that ultimately “Q. S. W.” might 
take its recognized place with R. N., 
and even with Ph.D. and M.D. In re- 
gard to the need for a standard our 
Wisconsin correspondent says: 

Thousands of people, chiefly women, have 
taken the Red Cross institute and chapter 
courses outlined by Porter R. Lee. These 
have given them preparation for the specific 
task which they have undertaken. These 


short courses, though entirely justifiable and 
necessary as a war-time measure, have placed 
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in the field, chiefly outside of the large cities, 
people who were expected to be volunteers,- 
serving under the supervision of an experi- 
enced worker, but who are now seeking 
positions as paid general case workers. Their 
little knowledge may be a dangerous thing 
in peace-time activities. Many of them would 
welcome further training through courses 
which might be given through extension divi- 
sions of universities if teachers of case work 
were available. 

Some communities, in. their eagerness to 
provide for the social work which Home 
Service has suggested to them, are engaging 
these graduates of the short Red Cross courses, 
paying them a hundred dollars a month or 
more, and expecting results commensurate 
with the salary, and with the candidates’ 
description of themselves as “trained.” 

As a standard of achievement was set for 
the Red Cross institute graduates, should 
there not be also a standard worked out for 
those who wish to be employed professionally 
in general case-work? If nothing more is 
feasible, might not at least a pamphlet be 
prepared, setting forth the minimum of 
training which any independent case worker 
should have, which could be circulated in 
order to spread the idea that there is such 
a minimum? 

Should there not be some national organiza- 
tion—adapted or created—which will coordi- 
nate the present resources, develop a system 
through which workers and teachers may be 
trained to meet the developing needs of the 
country, set a standard of training and work- 
manship and thus save social work from the 
threatened deterioration which may end in 
discredit ? 

It has been suggested that the Red Cross 
should continue its case work service in com- 
munities not otherwise organized. I am one 
of those who believe that the Red Cross 
should be saved for great efficiency in time 
of national and international emergency and 
not made a commonplace thing. I believe 
it will lose its prestige and appeal if it is 
so made, but I believe as strongly that the 
situation should be recognized and the oppor- 
tunity grasped, and that when the Red Cross 
ceases its Home Service work, the local or- 
ganizations should be transformed for peace- 


time service. sap te DE 


HERE’S WORK FOR A BRIGHT 
PAMPHLETEER 


Ree C. DERBY, Newport, 

is much mterecied in the 
suggestions of Miss Gillett for a better 
food economy for single people, in the 
Workshop for January 18, but doubts 
whether classes and lectures will reach 
the kind of people by whom that teach- 
ing is most needed and asks that some- 
one gifted with the pen of an Elbert 
Hubbard write a pamphlet of some 
three or four thousand words on the 
subject. He continues: 


I think it ought to begin by showing the 
folly of small-salaried persons taking their 
daily meals in restaurants. After that there 
should be hot broadsides against landlords 
who refuse to permit “ light-housekeeping ” to 
roomers of that class. There may be a few 
instances where the landlord has valid 
grounds for objecting, but as a rule it is prob- 
ably caprice. Steady pressure, concerted ef- 
fort, persistence—keeping everlastingly at it 
—would eventually bring unreasonable land- 
lords to terms, and I consider the subject im- 
portant enough to be worth persistent efforts 
and hard fighting. 

In regard to meals: for the class of workers 
we are talking about, the mid-day meal 
should be light, prepared in the room and 
taken to the office or store. Breakfast and 
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supper, being the two substantial meals, 
-would be prepared when at leisure. 

From many years’ experience as dietitian 
for a member of my family who was seriously 
ill, I know how, very easy it is to acquire a 
thorough, practical knowledge of food- values 
and diet—a child ten years old can acquire it 
quickly—but not many will believe this. And 
unfortunately they don’t care. Talk to 
them about calories, protein, food-values, and 
they look upon you as a harmless lunatic— 
“a faddist.” And yet the more I notice the 
many anemic, half-developed, half-nourished 
specimens of humanity that come from our 
public schools, the more I feel sure it is in 
the schools that instruction in food-values, 
diet, and simple, plain cooking should begin 
—and in the first grades. If there are those 
that say this would be waste of time, I be- 
lieve they are grievously mistaken; it could 
not fail to be precisely the reverse. At first 
the subject would be merely amusing, but 
would soon become interesting, so interesting 
that before long children would be teaching 
their parents. 

To Miss Gillett’s remarks about milk, it 
would be well to add that it should be sipped, 
not gulped down as if it were water, thereby 
causihg indigestion and wasting the milk’s 
nourishing properties. 

There are dozens and dozens of books on 
cookery, chafing-dish receipts, food, food- 
values, diet and subjects of this kind, but I 
have not seen one of them that we have any 
right to suppose would interest the unthink- 
in& people we are trying to teach. A whole 
library full of such books would not kindle a 
vestige of their interest in twenty years, al- 
though they are of value to those who al- 
ready have a wish to learn. The little pam- 
phlet I have in mind has not yet been writ- 
ten, and although some persons may consider 
the subject 3 commonplace ” —as they will 
call it—it will require a very clever pen. 


A QUEER KIND OF SUSPENDED 
SENTENCE 
N the Superior Court of Litchfield, 
Conn., there would seem to be need 
for some elementary instruction as to the 
right use of the suspended sentence. In 
the November term of this court there 
appeared for trial an Italian and his 
wife who were charged with assault and 
attempt to kill a fellow countryman. 
With the merits of the charge, the guilt 
of the defendants or the provocation to 
the crime—if one was committed—we 
are not here concerned. What interests 
the Workshop is that the wife was con- 
victed, together with her husband; that 
she received a sentence of one year in 
jail ; 
pended—and now comes the interesting 
point—on- condition that she leave the 
state of Connecticut. 

Since that time her whereabouts has 
been unknown to the police authorities 
of the village in which the assault occur- 
red, but it has been well known to 
the relief society in an adjoining state to 
which, immediately upon her arrival, she 
was compelled to appeal for assistance. 
After a few weeks the husband who was 
held on bail joined his wife, probably 
forfeiting his bail to do so; but she would 
have been unable to join him in the place 
of their legitimate residence without 
being immediately apprehended and 
clapped into jail. 


but that this sentence was sus- | 


> 
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It is bad enough for a community to 
pass on its dependents by the simple de- 
vice of paying railway fare, but to pass 
on a dependent, who is at the same time a 
convicted offender, by the more drastic 
method of providing a year in jail as an 
alternative, is a depth of anti-social con- 
duct which merits even more severe con- 
demnation. 

That the victim of the assault was a 
boarder who refused to pay his board 
bill, and that the wife merely interfered 
in a fight already in progress between 
her husband-and the boarder, may seem 
to justify a suspended sentence. But 
what could justify the forced separation 
of the married couple and their forced 
departure from the state and the com- 
munity which are responsible for seeing 
that their offenders are taught to-curb 
their quarrelsome disposition? 


STATE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
SCHOOLS FOR MOTHERS 


HE movement for infant welfare in 

England, though greatly influenced 
by some originally American campaign 
and educational methods, has in the 
course of years developed on somewhat 
different lines. There has, probably, 
never been as much money available for 
the maintenance of properly equipped 
baby clinics and for home visiting by 
qualified nurses, as private and munici- 
pal enterprises have provided in the 
United States, and voluntary work in 
England has had a larger share in the 
actual achievements than here. Hence 
the ‘“‘school for mothers,” a place to 
which mothers are induced to come, not 
only for the periodical weighing and ex- 
amination of their young children, but 
primarily for their own instruction, has 
largely been made the center of infant 
welfare activity. In the words of a 
recent government regulation: 


A school for mothers is primarily an edu- 
cational institution, providing training and 
instruction for the mother in the care and 
management of infants and little children. 
The imparting of such instruction may in- 
clude systematic classes, home visiting and 
infant consultations. The provision of spe- 
cific medical and surgical advice and treat- 
ment should be only incidental. 


The Board of Education, which has 
general supervision over these institu- 
tions, has recently issued regulations un- 
der which grants will be made. Ex- 
cluded from the benefit are: 


institutions which do not as an integral 
part of their work provide collective instruc- 
tion by means of systematic classes; 


“infant consultations” which are not pro- 
vided for women attending a school for 
mothers; 

institutions or agencies provided by a sani- 
tary authority (ie, a city public health de- 
partment) or county council, or in which a 
sanitary authority or county council under- 
take entire financial responsibility; 

work or “home visiting” in connection 
with schools for mothers which is undertaken 
by a sanitary authority or county council. 


’ funded; where any part of the wé¢ 


The state grant each year is asses 
on the basis of work done by the i 
tution during the previous year. 
this is adjudged efficient and the p 
vision adequate, a maximum of one-h 
of the approved expenditure may be | 


fails to come up to the official standa) 
a portion of the grant may be withhe 
It is interesting to note that in its 
sideration of the scope, character a 
efficiency of the work of the school, { 
state authority will have regard, ama 
other things, to a proper keeping of rj 
ords of attendance and visits paid to t 
homes, and to the coordination of § 
activity with that of similar institutic¢ 
in the same district, with maternity cé 
ters, baby clinics or infant dispensar 
providing medical and surgical adv! 
and treatment for infants and little ch 
dren, and with both the school medic 
service and the municipal health servid 

It goes, perhaps, without saying th 
the institution, to be recognized as é 
titled to aid, must be managed by a 1 
sponsible board of managers and exec| 
tives and that it must not be conduct# 
for private profit or farmed out to ai 
member of the staff. With these sa 
and liberal provisions, it is believed thi 
the movement will during the reco 
struction period rapidly extend and ful 
ther demonstrate the happy results ¢ 
cooperation between voluntary and pu 
lic activity which is characteristic of th 
as of so many phases of English so¢ij 
work. B. L. | 


HOW TO REDUCE THE LABO: 
TURNOVER | 


Mors L. ERNST, chairman ¢ 
the New York City Club Con 


mittee on Industrial Relations 


with, or at least greatly snenee ea 
means of taxation, then the excessiy 
labor turnover in some industries whidl 
constitutes a serious menace both to pré 
ductivity and to the well-being of 
workers might also be thus reduced. 
has, therefore, worked out the folloy 
ing tentative plan for a state tax ¢€ 
labor turnover which he submits to reat 
ers of the Workshop for comment an 
criticism. 
Such legislation would necessaril 
have to provide, first, for obligati 
upon the employer to furnish a tax 1 
port; second, for a tax-rate; third, 
exemptions and allowances; fourth, 
method of tax computation. As regar 
the first, it might be stipulated that 
Every employer having an average force | 
ten or more persons engaged in business 
any nature within the state must report 
nually to the state Tax Department, 
such report shall also be available to the 


Labor Department for the use of its Bureau 
Statistics. Such report must show, in add 


in to the usual preliminary facts, such as 
me, nature and address of concern: 


ie The number of persons are for service 
to be performed within the state during 
he preceding year. (Rules and regulations 
to be laid down by the Tax Department 
an establish definitions, such as for ex- 
ample At the end of just what length of 
ime the rehiring of former employes should 
be considered a hiring under this pro- 
vision. ) 
b. Average number of persons employed, 
somputed on a monthly or quarterly aver- 
age basis. 


c. Number of employes who have died 
while in the employ. 


fd. Number of employes who have left the 
employ to enter any form of government 
service. 

fe. Increase in average number of employes 


during last three months as compared with 
first three months. 


The arbitrary adjustment of the 
athematical method of computing turn- 
er, increase in plant, etc., here sug- 
‘sted is subject to scientific adjustment 
id is offered in this definite form only 
wr the purpose of presenting the matter 
yncretely for discussion. 
Mr. Ernst’s provision for exemptions 
id allowances is framed on the prin- 
ple of exemption in sales and income 
xes. He suggests an exemption of 100 
sr cent of turnover, stating that with 
¢ critical war labor situation at an end, 
rehiring of the entire plant within the 
riod of one year gives a reasonable 
argin of safety. In order to be less 
bitrary, however, he would adjust that 
gure, first, in relation to industrial con- 
tions over a period of years (the lee- 
ay varying in opposite proportion to 
@ amount of unemployment) and, sec- 
d, in relation to the varying proportion 
unavoidable turnover in different in- 
istries. Of course, as labor relation- 
ips become subjected more and more 
| control, that unavoidable minimum 
Bemnover can be reduced. 
‘Three kinds of allowances are sub- 
itted by Mr. Ernst to new hirings as 
ing occasioned for valid, excusable 
asons: changes in personnel due to 
saths in the service of the employer, 
ving to employes having left to enter 
vernment service, and increase in the 
imber of employes denoting: an increase 
organization. 
Now, to compute the tax, it is sug- 
sted that from the total hirings, as 
turned by the employer, there be de- 
cted exemptions and allowances, if 
ty. Of the balance thus reached, Mr. 
rnst proposes to levy a tax of 10 cents 
person on the first 20 per cent, of 20 
mts on the next 20 per cent, and so 
1 in a graduated scale. Unfortunately 
r his argument an example submitted 
r Mr. Ernst himself seems to indicate 
t the amount of tax actually levied 
ith such tax-rates would be so small 
probably to have very little influence 
the employer's labor policy. His ex- 
nple is as follows: 


Hypothetical Case Under Above Proyisions: 


Total ei . 12,000 Average force....5,000 
Exemption.... 5,000 
7,000 
Allowances 
Deaths)... 2)... 65 
Govt. service..135 
Enerease) ys...) 800 1,000 
Net subject to tax 6,000 
On 1,000 at 10 cents $10 
1,000 20 20 
1,000 30 30 
1,000 40 40 
1,000 50 50 
1,000 60 60 
On 6,000 total amount of tax $210 


Mr. Ernst, however, is not wedded to 
church and the nation, without the kind of 
his particular suggestion as regards tax- 
rate and scale which, he says, must be 
controlled by two considerations: the 
amount of revenue which it is desired 
to raise by this tax and the burden which 
it is possible to impose without creating 
an uneconomic obstacle to the discharge 
of unsatisfactory employes. He admits 
that, no matter what the tax-rate may 
be, it will be a negligible figure to the 
employer in comparison with the actual 
financial loss and cost of discharging em- 
ployes. ‘The lowest cost according to 
most recent reports is five dollars per 
man in replacing unskilled labor. 

To be workable, a tax law such as 
proposed would, further, have to con- 
tain provisions for date of return, date 
of tax payment, rights of review and the 
like, and possibly for joint control of 
rulings by Tax Department and Labor 
Department. The advantage of such a 
tax are summarized by Mr. Ernst as 
follows: 


1. The business which has established a 
proper employment department in the indus- 
trial relations division of the organization 
and thereby is endeavoring to diminish the 
turnover, is entitled to governmental protec- 
tion insofar as possible from the disastrous 
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effects of unthinking “hiring and firing” 
which is created by competitors who have 
failed to organize their, employment machin- 
ery. For this reason, many large employers 
favor this plan. 

2. Because of the fact that a graded scale 
of tax would be created and further because 
the exemption would be such as to permit a 
well-conducted business to hold its turnover 
within such exemption and thus not be subject 
to a tax, the concerns which are taxed will 
be unable to pass the tax on to the consumer. 
The effect of competition will thus ordinarily 
be such that the taxes will be paid out of 
the business profits and not out of the purses 
of consumers. 

3. It is well known that the smaller con- 
cerns, i. e., those employing up. to 300 per- 
sons, have been inordinately disregardful of 
their turnover, and such a tax may create an 
additional argument for the engagement of 
employes to be specifically charged with the 
management of the employment departments. 

4. In general, the ability to gauge directly 
and visibly, in this one way at least, the 
efficiency of the employment division of busi- 
ness will be apt to increase the importance 
of employment departments. The graduated 
scale of tax-rate will provide the necessary - 
incentive for watchfulness; for, even though 
the amount of tax may be small, there is a 
natural incentive on the part of all taxpayers 
to pay great regard to any and all tax returns. 

5. The bill may be keyed up to create large 
revenues if desirable. Such taxes, on a com- 
parative basis at all events, are preferable 
to the indefensible present personal property 
taxes and the like. In this area of tax in- 
creases, due to increased cost of government 
and abolition of liquor revenues, there is the 
real possibility of unscientific random in- 
creases of present methods of creating 
revenue, } 

6. This type of legislation has nothing 
inherent in it which limits it to types of: 
organizations such as the taxation solely of 
corporate entities and will thus levy upon 
all business organizations subject thereto. 

7. The most important advantage is that 
of education. Intellects are reached through 
pocket nerves more acutely than in any other 
way. ‘The management of every enterprise 
pays close scrutiny to tax reports, and there 
is no reason to believe that this tax will be 
an exception. 


HuMAN MACHINE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY. 
By Frederic S. Lee. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 119 pp. Price $1.10; by mail of the 
Survey $1.20. 
Use oF Factory STATISTICS IN THE INVESTI- 
GATION OF INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE 
By Philip Sargant Florence. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 153 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of the SurvEY $1.33. 


INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE 
By Lord Henry Bentinck. P. S. King & 
Son, Ltd. 43 pp. Price 6d.; by mail of 
the Survey $.30. 


Official endorsement as part of a war pro- 
gram has greatly stimulated the investigation 
of industrial fatigue in Encland and Amer- 
ica. The recently established Industrial Re- 
search Board under the British Committee of 
the Privy Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research provides for continuing the 
admirable work of the Medical Research 


THE 


Committee and the Health of Munition 
Worker’s Committee in this field. 

This new central Research Board, jointly 
appointed by the Medical Research Com- 
mittee and the Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, “has been given as its reference: To 
consider and investigate the relations of the 
hours of labor and of other conditions of 
employment, including methods of work, to 
the production of industrial fatigue, having 
regard both to industrial efficiency and to the 
preservation of health among the workers.” 

The appearance of Dr. Lee’s little book is 
welcome not only as a concise and authorita- 
tive setting forth of the sources and measures 
of fatigue, but also and particularly as giv- 
ing the first publicity to the investigations 
of the United States Public Health Service 
into war industries. The results of these 
investigations have been eagerly awaited for 
some time. Since no indication is given 
even now as to a date of publication for the 
full reports, we are probably indebted to 
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Dr. Lee for all the information that is likely 
to be disclosed for some months to come. 

Dr. Lee is consulting physiologist to the 
service and also chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on fatigue in industrial pursuits of 
the National Research Council. The new 
manual contains conclusions based on _ his 
recent studies for these bodies. These are 
presented for the lay reader with admirable 
simplicity and clearness, and recommenda- 
tions are made with great definiteness. 

Dr. Lee believes that because the human 
body plays so large a part in factory work, 
“industry must be organized on a physio- 
logical basis before the greatest degree of 
efficiency can be secured.’ This means that 
the individual worker’s qualifications must 
be determined before he is assigned work, 
and that the physiological demands of the 
task must also be known. Through such 
devices as the Lovett and Martin spring 
balance test to determine the strength of 
muscles, the Ryan vascular skin reaction 
test, and Dr. Kent’s tests for acuity of sight 
and hearing, the strain upon the worker may 
be measured. It is possible “to determine 
with a fair degree of mathematical exactness 
for various fundamental operations the 
physiological requisites for maximum _ pro- 
duction with minimum fatigue.” For in- 
stance, the work of loading a baggage truck 
may be stated as the equivalent of lifting so 
many kilograms through given distances by 
muscles of the arms. 

In a correct physiological organization of 
the work there must be specified the posi- 
tions of the body and the exact motions 
necessary for economy of energy. The con- 
trast between the trained and the untrained 
worker is excellently illustrated in the re- 
production of a series of photographs and 
revolving drum records exhibiting the waste 
motions of the latter. 

Curves of output of munition workers 
based on the studies made for the Public 
Health Service show the drop due to fatigue 
as the day advances. This drop was strik- 
ingly increased in the case of a group of 
men workers on lathes who produced almost 
nothing during the last hours of the spell. 
The introduction of ten-minute rest periods 
in each spell of a ten-hour day by investi- 
gators of the Public Health Service resulted, 
in a munition factory, in increased output 
which amounted in one instance to as much 
as 26 per cent in a soldering operation. 

Great importance is laid on a sufficiently 
long lunch period, and Dr. Lee states that 
it should be “not less than one hour what- 
ever the length of the working period.” Be- 
cause it is abnormal psychologically, night 
work is to be justified only by exceptional 
circumstances and in no case for women. 

A select bibliography of fifty-four titles 
from foreign and American sources contains 
recent literature on various aspects of the 
problem. N 

* * ® 


Mr. Florence’s able treatise on methods of 
studying fatigue is also based largely on 
the experience of the United States Public 
Health Service for which he is supervising 
field investigator. He was previously in- 
vestigator of industrial fatigue for the British 
Health of Munition Workers’ Committee and 
is thus enabled to draw also on English 
results. His purpose is to summarize the 
methods which have been found most useful 
and to “initiate American investigators into 
these methods.” The study holds much valu- 
able suggestion even for the student who 
unwillingly follows the particular elabora- 
tion of procedure and vocabulary which Mr. 
Florence seriously insists upon, for example: 
“ A series of divisional periods taken con- 
secutively within a cycle will be called a 
cyclical sequence.” 

The practical value of the writer’s experi- 
ence comes out strongly in his recommenda- 
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tions and warnings and it will be a real 
misfortune if the more advanced student is 
not patient enough to, discover them all. 

Fatigue is defined as a diminution of work- 
ing capacity. The methods of measuring 
output, consumption of power, spoiled work, 
accidents, sickness and unrest as indices of 
fatigue are described. ‘The investigator is 
told how to define the unit so as to make it 
“expressive” and to eliminate ambiguity. 
In comparing output for different hour sched- 
ules he must have care that the composition 
of the group of workers has remained the 
same, and that the stimuli are constant. 
These stimuli include not only the rate of 
wages and the pressure of “rush days” but 
the “ feasibility” of the work, by which is 
meant the constancy of such conditions as 
lighting and ventilation. In each case the 
sources of the data are indicated and dis- 
cussed. \ 


A suggestive grouping of operations from 
the point of view of the muscular and ner- 
vous demands upon the operative is made 
under the heads: muscular strain, dexterous 
manipulation, nervous tension, the complex 
operation, the intermittent operation, fre- 
quently repeated operations, irregularly re- 
peated operations. 


Mr. Florence discloses very few of the 
results of his own observations, the bulk of 
which he is probably reserving for his prom- 
ised volume on Industrial Fatigue. His 
suggestions for explanations of differences 
between the sexes contrast with Dr. Lee’s 
inclination to attribute almost all of these to 
a physiological basis and contrast also with 
some of Dr. Lee’s unsupported assertions, 
such as “Women are more susceptible than 
men to industrial poisons.” Mr. Florence 
draws attention to overlooked facts in the 
background of custom. ‘Women often have 
housework to perform in addition to their 
work in the factory. They wear more in- 
convenient clothes than men and are more 
restricted by convention in the rest they can 
obtain by a relaxed posture.” 


* * * 


Lord Bentinck’s pamphlet points out briefly 
the evils of fatigue and urges steps to elim- 
inate them. He finds the Health of Munition 
Workers’ Committee at fault in failing to 
make more definite recommendations. “ One 
may well despair of any real, constructive 
oider coming from them.” If, for instance, 
the committee had used its excellent oppor- 
tunity to determine “optimum” hours for 
men and women, boys and girls, in the dif- 
ferent branches of the engineering trade, “it 
would be of immense value to the Recon- 
struction Committee in helping the industrial 
world to set its house in order.” 


A discriminating comment is made on the 
welfare work in England during the war: 
“Welfare work, canteens, trained nurses, 
and rest rooms have done much in the last 
three years to mitigate the evil effects of the 
overtime which has been worked. . . . With- 
out all this welfare organization it would 
not have been possible to have endured the 
long: shifts... and it is very questionable 
whether it would not have been better for 
the welfare organization to have been a 
little less efficient so that the ultimate evil 
of the prolonged strain would have shown 
itself before. ... It has merely postponed 
the day of reckoning and in so doing has 
very probably retarded reforms ‘which, had 
they been adopted long ago, would have re- 
sulted in a much greater quantity of work, 
and a much higher standard of work among 
the workers.” 


The appendices make conveniently acces- 
sible correlations between reduced hours and 
increased output in a number of widely 
varied industries. 

Amy HEWES. 


a 


TuHeE GIRL IN INDUSTRY 


; 
By D. J. Collier. G. Bell & Sons. 53 
Price 9d.; by mail of the SuRvEy $.30. _ 


The need for a more careful considerati 
of the problems attending the employment | 
the. adolescent girl has long been recogniz 
by those interested in the welfare of worki 
women. Miss Collier has collected throw 
her investigation an interesting set of op 
ions from various sources, as to the effects” 
the adolescent girl of long hours, poor ven 
lation, continuous standing and other stra} 
incident to industry. That these opinia 
are often contradictory and that they a 
based on no sort of scientific foundation | 
recognized by the author and used as ey 
dence of the need for a really adequate 
vestigation of the subject. In reading 
pamphlet one feels a decided disappointme 
that so much time and effort should ha 
been put on assembling a mass of hears 
evidence. : 

That manufacturers as a group find t 
health.of young girls unaffected by long hou 
and that trade union officials and welf 
workers should testify to the contrary 
hardly surprising. Discussion of the exte 
of anemia, headaches and other disorde 
among working girls seems rather futi 
when the existence of these complicated di 
orders which may be caused by so many di 
ferent conditions is reported by trade uni 
officials and welfare workers as well as | 
doctors. As an assembly of many differe’ 
opinions which can be taken at their fa 
value by the reader, Miss Collier’s pamph 
is interesting and opens up an important su’ 
ject for consideration, and as a discussion 
the attitude of various groups and of t 
conditions under which young girls are wor 
ing in England it has some value. As : 
“Gnvestigation” it does not contain much me: 
for the seeker after definite information. Re 
ommendations at the close of the report, ou 
lining the kind of investigation that shou 
be made, are significant and constructive. — 


Mary ANDERSON. 


ESSENTIALS OF SocIAL PsycHOLOGY 


By Emory S. Bogardus. University « 
Southern California Press. 159 pp. Pri 
$1.00, postpaid. 


To understand people is perhaps the prin 

qualification of the social worker. Whi 
nothing can quite supply the place of thi 
instinctive understanding and tact wil 
which some individuals are endowed, th 
quality can be supplemented and enriche 
and its deficiency even in a measure supplie 
by study and thoughtful observation 
human personality and behavior. The pri 
motion of this understanding and obseryatic 
is one of the main purposes of Profess¢ 
Bogardus’ little book. 
_ The bases of the individual’s social rea 
tions in instincts, habits and consciousness 
the nature and operation of suggestion an 
of imitation; the main points in the psycho 
ogy of groups—are explained with rathe 
unusual clearness, considering the brevity « 
the book. Each chapter is followed by 
considerable list of questions which ar 
thought-provoking and will especially er 
hance the value of the work to students wh 
can use it with an instructor. For thos 
not so fortunate, it might be wished th: 
the number of questions and of readin 
references were reduced and in their stea 
more introduced in the way of concrete i 
lustration, psychological or historical. 

“Positive social control” for example, ; 
distinguished from the negative or repress 
ive control which is so familiar, is a cor 
ception of the greatest importance, partici 
larly in these years of grace; yet its mear 
ing and practical possibilities are likely t 
fail in penetrating the reader effectively b 
cause of brevity of statement not exemplifie 
by illustration. For the same type of reade 
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Iso, the use of such terms as “ sociocratic 
linking” and “telic advances” militates 
gainst the ready absorption of knowledge, 
ad of its translation into power. 

Yet, on the whole these are minor faults 
1 a book which is to be decidedly com- 
ended. Many persons will never take time 
» read such larger works as those of 
‘arde, Ross, Baldwin, Cooley or Ellwood, 
nd it is a real service to have given, in a 
olume of only some 150 small pages, a 
lear, sound and, so far as the reviewer 
nows, the best introduction within sim- 
ar compass to an important subject. 

MIcHAEL M. Davis, JR. 


‘OBACCO AND HuMAN EFFICIENCY 

By Frederick J. Pack. Deseret News. 320 
pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 
This book is an indictment against to- 
acco smoking. It is written by a professor 
f geology, and published by the Mormon 
nurch. It treats of the poisonous factors 
f tobacco and decries the baneful effects 
f its use. The author proves the general 
sterioration of mankind and assures us that 
is due to tobacco smoking. He shows a 
ose relation between tobacco and disease, 
bacco and mental deficiency, tobacco and 
ealth degeneration. In a chapter on Cost 
f Tobacco, he cites figures to prove that 
i people of the United States spend over a 
lion dollars a year on smoking. Even this 
aste, he claims, does not include the enor- 
(ous sums paid for accessories to smoking. 
The reviewer, being a non-smoker and 
imself an opponent of tobacco, heartily 
Zrees with many of the conclusions of the 
hthor, even though he cannot subscribe to 
il the terrible things ascribed to its use. 
he country is just now emerging as a vic- 
r in its war against Demon Rum. Is it 
9t perhaps time to take up the fight against 
ady Nicotine? G. M. P. 


ISION AND SERVICE 

Selections from the late Canon Barnett’s 
‘writings by Mrs. Barnett. Miss D. R. 
Davies, Hampstead Garden Suburb, Lon- 
don. 80 pp. Paper bound. Price by mail 
of the Survey $.40. 

Prevented by the war from publishing her 
fe of Canon Barnett, awaited eagerly by 
ousands in every part of the world who 
ave been directly inspired by ‘the late 
under of Toynbee Hall, Mrs. Barnett de- 
rves thanks for getting out this little book 
‘sermons, articles and letters. His remark- 
sle influence, extending over a period of 
sarly forty years, was due to an intellec- 
al agility combined with deep religious 
svotion that has become all but extinct in 
odern times. Because he went below sur- 
ice differences, Canon Barnett could be 
ually at home in Oxford and in White- 
iapel, could speak, as shown by extracts 
this little collection, with equal enlighten- 
ent about the labor party and the kind of 
creation needed by workingmen, as about 
urch reform and ritual. Bak: 


OME FIRES IN FRANCE 

By Dorothy Canfield. Henry Holt & Co. 
+ pp. Price $1.35; by mail of the Survey 
1.45. 

This is a book of eleven short stories, each 
ith a tale worth telling well told. Each story 
‘als with some phase of French war experi- 
ce, but always the war experience brings 
to clear relief some permanent character- 
tics of French life. One must look far to 
t such vivid realization of what war meant 
the individual French men and women and 
wasted villages as is given in The Per- 
issionaire, The Refugee and La Pharma- 
snne. The reader also feels that in The 
srmissionaire, La Pharmacienne, Notes from 
French Village in the War Zone and Vig- 
ttes from Life at the Rear he is permitted 
r hours and days to look on at actual com- 
unity life in France—not merely France in 
ar time. But something yet rerer to find 


described and more permanently valuable to 
Americans. is the philosophy of life of the 
French citizens which pervades many of these 
stories like an atmosphere. The contrast be- 
tween this French philosophy of life and the 
American opinion of what is worth while in 
life is exquisitely and pointedly described in 
Fair Exchange. 
Henry W. THURSTON. 


GREATER EuROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 
By A. Lawrence Lowell. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 329 pp. Price $1.50; by. 
mail of the SuRvEY $1.62. 


This volume is essentially an abridgement 
of President Lowell’s famous books, Govern- 
ments and Parties in Continental Europe and 
Government of England, written as a manual 
for the Students’ Army Training Corps. It 
is a pithy and clear description of the gov- 
ernmental mechanisms of England, France, 
Germany, Italy and Austria; and for that 
reason a handy volume for the average citi- 
zen to have. 

The part dealing with England is the best, 
for the reason that the author’s sympathies 
and predilections are with the English politi- 
cal system. In dealing with Germany, Presi- 
dent Lowell is studiously fair, and he presents 
a very clear picture of the complex German 
political machine, now happily out of gear. 

If the book possesses any weakness it is 
in the treatment of France. The author is 
of the opinion that the parliamentary system 
has worked badly in France because the mul- 
tiplicity of parties in that country has made 
it impossible for the cabinet to work in the 
English fashion. But the instability of French 
ministries does not argue instability of poli- 
cies. Since the Dreyfus affair the policies 
of France have been singularly consistent, 
tenacious and successful, in spite of the fact 
that about a dozen ministries fell during 
the process, Witness the law separating 
church and state, the social reforms, the edu- 
cational advance and the military reorgani- 
zation. 

President Lowell is not very enthusiastic 
over French political capacity, but he thinks 
that the French people are better than their 
politics. Very true, but that is equally true 
of all other peoples. 

J. Satwyn ScHAPIRo. 


LUXEMBURG AND HER NEIGHBORS 


By Ruth Putnam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
484 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $2.65. 


In this volume Miss Putnam continues her 
admirable historical studies of the border- 
lands between France and Germany. ‘The 
charming little principality of Luxemburg 
has participated in all the waves of glory 
and of greed which have flowed over Europe. 
A relatively barren mountain tract where 
the people counted for nothing, it served for 
a long time as “small change” in great 
dynastic or matrimonial deals, its sovereignty 
being “lifted like a kitten from one basket 
to another.” Most of its immediate rulers, 
as well as those of the larger states, shared 
with its archduke, Philip IV, “a_ positive 
horror of any expression of the public will,” 
regarding “all discussion as dangerous and 
a menace to law and order.” 

Among the people we note the growth of 
a different idea. From an address in the 
local parliament of 1839 certain words have 
a liberal ring and a modern application: 
“T am among those who believe that inter- 
national engagements have a value, that 
treaties are not mere scraps of paper. I am 
among those who believe, and I have history 
as a guaranty, that right rather than force 
rules the affairs of the world, that in the 
end there is profit as well as honor in ful- 
filling obligations, no matter how hard... . 
To bring trouble in the name of Germany 
is a part morally dangerous to those who 


dare to do so, for Germans cannot be flat- . 


- Luxemburg is not decisive. . 
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tered by the idea that they are the patrimony, 
the possession in fee of princely families 
without the slightest consideration to their 
own interests. . . . This is to reduce the 
human race to the condition of a lump of 
soil or a flock of sheep.” 

Following the vicissitudes of this little 
nation down through the warring ages to 
recent times, its rock-walled city became “a 
veritable little oasis in armed Europe,” to 
use the words of its devoted prime minister, 
Paul Eyschen. Left in peace it became very 
prosperous, “a miniature kingdom of the 
Ardennes where, after the bitter experiences 
of past centuries, life had become fairly 
comfortable.” Bearing no burden of army, 
having a free press, free religion and rap- 
idly growing manufactures, the future 
seemed very bright until obscured by the 
dark shadow of Prussianism. 

It was the good fortune of the writer to 
meet Premier Eyschen in Paris in July, 1914. 
He was then much worried over the dark 
outlook, fearing that some “regrettable in- 
cident” might convert Luxemburg into a 
mere highway to France. However, he still 
had confidence in Prussian honor, for, by 
the treaty of 1872, Prussia had become “ the 
trustee of the inviolability of the neutrality 
of Luxemburg.” 

The Prussian way out of the obligation 
was simple. Eyschen has made public the 
details of the process in a statement quoted 
by Miss Putnam. He states that the Ger- 
mans claimed “France had already violated 
the neutrality of Luxemburg; on our terri- 
tory hostilities had already commenced, and 
not a person among us had seen or heard a 
thing.” The German document reads: “ His 
Majesty, under the bitter force of dire neces- 
sity, has commanded that the German troops 
in the first line of the Eighth Army Corps 
should enter Luxemburg.” Thus the Prus- 
sians came, with an imperial lie in their 
mouths, and thus they stayed until the armis- 
tice of November 11 liberated Luxemburg, 
by setting free all Germany. 

The future of Luxemburg now holds but 
two possibilities, its restoration as an inde- 
pendent state, or its reunion with Belgium. 
This should be a matter for the people to 
decide, and there will be no compelling 
pressure either way. Luxemburg became a 
separate state not of its own choice but 
through the clash of rival ambitions. Now 
that these have passed away and the air is 
once more clear, she should be free to plan 
her own future. German she is not—nor yet 
French, and her nearest of kin is certainly 
Belgium. Says an anonymous writer (1839), 
quoted by Miss Putnam: “Even the circum- 
stance that a German idiom is current in 
.. A common 
origin does not form the sole foundation of 
a state. The sentiment of belonging to- 
gether, springing from common interests, 
common religion, animated by a memory of 
a common history and experience is, above 
all, the underlying principle of nationality.” 
To this we may add, a common hope and 
purpose for the future, the keynote of the 
new Europe that yet shall be. 

Davin STARR JORDAN. 


RELIGION AND THE WAR 
Edited by E. Hershey Sneath. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 178 pp. Price $1; by mail 
of the Survey $1.10. 


Tue Rep Cap oN THE Cross 
By Richard Roberts. Headley Bros. 127 
pp. Price 2s. 6d.; by mail of the Survey 
$.75. 


Tue Worwtp PropLtemM: CAPITAL, LABOR, AND 
THE CHURCH 

By Joseph Husslein. P. J. Kennedy & Sons. 

296 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
Survey $1.37. 

These three books furnish striking resem- 

blances and curious contrasts. Religion and 
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the War consists of ten essays by the dean 
and members of the faculty of the School 
of Religion of Yale University. They dis- 
cuss non-resistance, the ministry and the 
war, religious education, foreign missions, 
social work, and church. unity; but also 
courageously attack such problems as why 
Christianity did not prevent the war, 
whether the war will result in more harm 
than good or more good than harm, wherein 
the Christian hope really lies, and what 
organized’ forces are to establish righteous- 
ness and good-will among the nations after 
the war. 

The temper of the volume is militant. 
Its obvious purpose is to contribute to the 
morale of a nation at war. Apparently it 
was in press when the armistice was signed, 

-and it is not. a rash presumption that the 
Yale Press may have had a moment of 
uncertainty as to whether it was worth 
while to go on with it after the great, occa- 
sion which rightly called forth such efforts 
to enlist the spiritual forces, the moral en- 
thusiasm, of the nation, had passed. Cer- 
tainly, if the preparation of the volume had 
been delayed a few weeks the emphasis 
would have been shifted. Yet the literature 
of the war would have been less complete 
without this sturdy, patriotic, vigorous 
presentation of the Protestant faith as it is 
held in New Haven’s school of theology. 

Most useful of the essays for the period 
of reconstruction is the closing one by Prof. 
FE. Hershey Sneath, the editor of the volume, 
which is'a revised edition of an address 
originally given before the Religious Edu- 
eation Association in’ March, 1918. ‘ Na- 
tions,” he says, “must live and must sus- 
tain relations to one another. They must 
establish some modus vivendi, and it must 
be founded on justice. If religion 
is to become powerfully effective in this 
direction, it must take a teally ethical view 
of God. In the second place, we 
must entertain and put in practice a far 
more ethical conception of man than we 
have in the past. Within each 
nation a true form of government ; 
must be democratic.” ‘There are, however, 
subtle elements of danger in religion itself. 
“All of these elements—the intellectual, the 
pietistic, the esthetic or symbolical—have 
a tightful place in the religious life, but 
they are all subordinate, and exceedingly 
subordinate to the one great dominating 
element, the moral.” 


Of the two other books, one is by a Jesuit 
‘priest and is a complete and authoritative 
treatment of the social problem from the 
Catholic point of view. The other is by a 
radical English Protestant who now occu- 
pies the pulpit in Brooklyn made famous 
by the pastorate of Richard S. Storrs. ‘The 
ene dates not only our religious decline 
but our economic and social ills from the 
sixteenth century Reformation. To _ the 
ether the Reformation was a religious 
revival, a rediscovery or resurgence of the 
spiritual universe. After this new age of 
faith) however, came an age of scepticism, 
a disintegration of the religious synthesis. 
The Methodist revival came too late to 
arrest this: decomposition. Even worse was 
to follow. The third age, that of things, 
was “fitly borne in upon the heaving flood 
of the Industrial Revolution.” The nine- 
teenth century was “pre-eminently an age 
ef commercialism.” ‘The economic motive 
became paramount.” Mind in due course 
became “subordinated to the purposes of 
commerce and war.’ The “period which 
began with the Reformation has run its 
course from faith through scepticism to 
materialism.” The “inferno of blood and 
tears” is its natural culmination. 

Thus, except for a conventional differ- 
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ence corresponding to their respective the- 
ologies in regard to the significance of the 
Reformation itself, there is more resemblance 
than contrast in the general conception of 
the past four hundred years presented by 
Father Husslein and Mr. Roberts. From 
Luther to Lenine is for both a sad procession 
of human events. Both are equally severe 
on the whole state of human society in the 
first decades of the twentieth century. Com- 
mercial imperialism, autocracy in industry, 
unregulated greed, are equally abhorrent 
to both. The class struggle is equally in 
the minds of both, and each insists that, a 
sympathetic response to the appeal of the 
dispossessed for justice is’not enough, that 
there must be also what one calls “a vision 
of the Kingdom of God” and the other 
merely the liberation of  ‘‘suppressed 
Catholicism.” 

Perhaps these two interpreters of the 
relation of religion to the world problem 
have here already been too long unequally 
yoked together.. If either author should 
happen to see this notice and take it seri- 
ously, he would doubtless be much annoyed. 
One of the books is a bound volume of 
nearly three hundred pages, with an ex- 
haustive index rendering it doubly valuable, 
as the publisher’s announcement says, for 
classroom study no less than for the gen- 
eral-reader. The other is a two and six- 
pence pamphlet; it would be considered 
sacrilegious in title and cover design; and 
it has no index and little pretense to com- 
pleteness or authoritativeness of treatment. 

Mr. Roberts, nevertheless, has a genuine 
personal message in his little pamphlet. He 
believes in social justice and in personal re- 
ligion, in freedom and fellowship. He assumes 
that the dominating fact of the present move- 
ment is the proletarian rising in Russia, 
and he evidently welcomes the plain signs 
of a similar uprising in every country of 
western Europe. The new society must, 
however, have moral and spiritual founda- 
tions, and these, in the author’s view, are 
to be found in the religious teachings of 
Jesus. As far as the economic framework 
of the new society is concerned, his view 
is. that it “must take some such shape as 
that described by the advocates of ‘national 
guilds’.” 

Here again the pamphleteer comes near to 
the ideal set forth in the more ambitious 
text-book. Father Husslein does not, indeed, 
advocate reorganizing society on the basis 
of the national guilds—though he has a 
sympathetic reference to them, and even 
approval if they are cooperative or vol- 
untary. To orthodox socialism and to 
nationalization of land he is, of course, 
vehemently opposed. His highest enthusiasm, 
however, is reserved for the guilds of the 
pre-Reformation period. Again and again 
the evils and abuses which have grown trom 
the ‘‘post-Reformation principle of laissez- 
faire,’ from modern individualism and re- 
pudiation of autherity, are contrasted with 
“the halcyon days of Catholicity,” with the 
more stable and regulated conditions of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The World Problem is not, however, a 
tract, but a ‘text-book. Systematically re- 
viewing the principal problems of current 
economic and social interest, the author 
calmly states what is the substance of au- 
thoritative Catholic teaching in regard to 
each of them. It must be admitted that 
when the economic views ot the president 
of the American Sugar Refining Company 
in regard to just prices are sharply con- 
trasted with those of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
it is not the latter that suffers by the com- 
parison. Mr. Nelson Morris should no 
doubt have visited some of the homes of 
the laboring men for the payment of whose 
wages he was responsible. J. P. Morgan, 
in saying that ten dollars a week was 
enough for a longshoreman “if that was 


all he could get and he took it,” laid hi 
fairly open to unfavorable comparison ° 
Pope Leo XIII, who declares for a re 
neration “sufficient to support the wi 
earner in reasonable and frugal comf« 
Is it only an accident that none of 
wealthy men whose words or acts are ¢ 
as anti-Christian happens to be of the C; 
olic faith, or are the ideals of the medi¢ 
guilds really still potent to control them 
the direction of both charity and justice? 

Father Husslein upholds the sound p 
cies of a legal minimum wage, social in} 
ance, trade agreements, conciliation 
arbitration, public employment bureaus, } 
most of the other specific measures wh 
would be found in the platform of a mod 
labor party. “The dangers of radicalis) 
he insists, “never greater than in peril 
like the present, can be met in no other ¥ 
than by constructive legislative action. 


repression. 
profiteering and the edge is taken fr 
‘anarchism. The cure must begin by | 
tacking the source of the evil.” | 

Unless one insists on doing his own thii 
ing he might do worse than follow | 
consistent, lucid and straightforward chi 
which the editor of America and lectu) 
in the Fordham School of Sociology 1: 
down for him. HOA RAG 
Tue TRAFFIC IN Basies " 

By George Walker. Norman Reming{ 

Co, 156 pp. Price $1.25; by ‘mail of 4 

SuRVEY $1.33. i 

The revelations of the investigation m 
by the State-wide Vice Commission of Mai 
land would seem incredible if they we 
not well attested and if they were not cd 
firmed by knowledge of similar conti 
in other cities. The investigation inclu 
two institutions for the care of babies: | 


Institution No. 1 Admissions Deaths % 
1912 259 230 

1913 194 163 

1914 176 138 
Institution No. 2 

1912 31 25 

1913 45 43 a 
1914 Be} 24 ht 


were due to nutritional disturbances brous 
about by lack of proper feeding. The 4 
port showed that while the institutions wei 
fairly clean and the forms of medical 
and scientific nursing and dietary wi 
gone through, they invariably failed at # 
point of adequate protection to the life | 
the child. It showed also that out of 4 
physicians, 30 clergymen, 69 nurses and 
midwives, the great majority were wil 
to commit babies to these institutions, 
separate them from their mothers at bi 
and to dispose of the survivors wi 
any proper investigation or subsequent 
pervision. ; 

The investigation showed a large num 
of people who were willing to cooper 
in sending unmarried mothers to lying 
hospitals and other institutions of doubtt 
conscience and efficiency where the mother 
life was imperiled and where the chili 
could be disposed of, without inconvenik 
publicity, for a price. In many cases 
was shown that these people, though profess 
ing altruism, were actually trafficking 
mothers and babies for their personal prot 

The investigation resulted in the pass: 
of a State law in 1916 making it unlawf 
to separate a child under the age of © 
months from its mother for the purpose 
placing such a child in a foster home | 
institution “unless it be necessary for t 
physical good of the mother or child;” @ 
fact to be certified by two qualified phy 
cians or by a court order. 

Hastincs H. Harr. 


About 75 per cent of the deaths pn | 


~ GOVERNMENT OF IDAHO 
y C. E. Rose. Macmillan Co. 144 pp. 
ice $.56; by mail of the Survey $.61. 
k ComMUNITY 
(jly Samuel H. Ziegler and Helen Jaquette. 
C. Winston Co. 240 pp. Price $.90; 
y mail of the Survey $1. 


p AMERICAN SPIRIT, A Basis FOR WoRLD 


f World Book Company. 336 pp. 
'rice $1; by mail of the Survey $1.12. 


OTIC PAGEANTS OF ToDAY 
¢ Josephine Thorp. Henry Holt & Co. 
re pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey 
08. 

JACHING THE CHILD PATRIOTISM 
y Kate Upson Clark. Page Co. 175 pp. 
rice $1; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 


This list of books published within the last 
; months represents only a small part of 
|output of American printing presses de- 
hed to meet the need of American youth 
‘instruction in citizenship and patriotism. 
bet before have we felt as now the in- 
tquacy of the .organization and the in- 
aments which we have been using, more 
| less consciously and more or less 
ithetically, for the development of a con- 
jus attitude toward the duties and rela- 
aships of our common civil life. It is 
lbably the striking success of the appeal 
adults and youth under the stress of war 
jes that has so strongly turned our atten- 
a to the means of consolidating the ad- 
Mtages gained during these momentous 
8 for the mastery of the less spectacular, 
no less important, problems of peace. 
he problems of civic education are 
jnerous and many-sided. No single book 
lspecial interest can embrace them all or 
pose a solution. It is, therefore, to the 
ewer’s taste to find a group of five books, 
‘single one of which has the same aim as 
+ other, to be treated together. 
Ma. Rose in The Civil Government of 
ho, has realized the advantage of specific 
| particular ideas. His little work is 
ited to the description of the forms of 
amunity, city, county and state govern- 
given in a degree of detail which 
es its end. A child reared in Idaho 
ws the specific ways of doing community 
ess if he knows this book. It deals with 
' phases of civil organization in a con- 
te, detailed way. The book doesn’t have 
‘pictures, it doesn’t tell any stories, yet 
ought to be interesting to the Idaho boy 


“girl because it deals with forces and 


nizations which touch him intimately in 
every day pattern of his life. It deals 
‘ the moving machinery of government. 
a elementary treatment of political 


* * & 


Dur Community, by Ziegler and Jaquette, 
es a different selection of ideas. It ap- 
hes the problem of civic instruction 

‘gely_ from the standpoint of sociology and 
mics, paying little attention to the ma- 
nery of government. Problems of health, 
cation, civic beauty, wealth, charities and 

ion, and government finance are rep- 
tative topics chosen for treatment. The 
oe is copiously illustrated, and the hand- 
-is through narrative that takes an im- 
iately personal tone and receives a spe- 
application for the reader. It presents 

§ that possess a dynamic quality, ideas 

t have an action fringe about them, and 

for doing. The book is meaty and full, 

haps too fall for the best achievement of 
rpose. But it is such a book as every 
should know and w will enjoy. 

joint editors of The American Spirit 

endeavored to collect in small com- 

such selections from literature as will 
it “the real American spirit.” This 
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they conceive to be found not in “spread 
eagle” oratory or that blatant self-esteem 
which cultivates “the impression that the 
United States could ‘lick any country on 
earth,” but rather in a recognition of the 
community of ideals and purposes in all sec- 
tions of our own country and of the world 
which has felt the impulse of democratic 
equality and is seeking the realization of a 
higher order of human association upon the 
earth. The ideas which the book aims to 
inculcate are those of that bigness and fine- 
ness which we ordinarily name “ideals,” 
such as most thoughtful Americans would 
find representative of ‘the real American 
spirit.” 

The editors do not state in just what way 
the book is to be used, although it is evi- 
dently designed for children of relative ma- 
turity. Its best use would seem to be as a 
manual of selections to which a teacher of 
the grades or of the high school might turn 
with every expectation of finding therein a 
satisfying literary treatment of the meaning 
of almost any significant phase of our na- 
tional development or of our _ present 


problems. 
| a ea 


Patriotic Pageants of Today represents the 
stage presentation of matters of current in- 
ternational interest. Of the value of the 
method there can be no doubt, as the power 
of the drama over both participant and spec- 
tator is generally recognized. Of the lessons 
intended by the plays and pageants and the 
spirit of them, one has only hearty approval. 
The stage and musical directions seem to 
be well worked out, and the hints for cos- 
tuming should prove most helpful. The book 
is an example of a very important and valu- 
able phase of civic education well done. 


& & 


Teaching the Child Patriotism differs from 
the other works as talking about a thing 


FEDERAL MOTHERS’ AID 


To THE Epiror: I have just read the 
article in the Survey for February 1, 1919, 
page 640, entitled Federal Mothers’ Aid. 
There are certain inaccuracies in this state- 
ment. Dr. Baker and I appeared at the 
hearing on the Rankin-Robinson bill in 
our official capacity as presidents of the 
National Child Hygiene Association and the 
American Public Health Association re- 
spectively. Our appearance at the hearing 
was authorized by resolution of our re- 
spective executive committees. We limited 
our remarks to the section of the bill cre- 
ating state boards of maternity aid and 
infant hygiene independent of State Boards 
of Health. As representatives of two large 
national health organizations, we stated 
that since the bill was primarily a health 
measure, it should be administered through 
the legally constituted health agencies of 
the states, namely, State Boards of Health. 

Lee K. FRANKEL. 

[President American Public Health Asso- 
ciation] 

New York. 


PEACE USES FOR WAR PLANTS 


To THE Eprror: Allow me to add a word 
of most earnest approval to the article by 
Mary Vida Clark in the Survey of February 
1, on Peace Uses for War Plants. Her sug- 
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differs from doing it. The book consists of 
a series of essays, written in extremely popu- 
lar style, with frequent anecdotes and illus- 
trative incidents and abounding in quota- 
tions. It does not contain much that is new 
to one familiar with the literature of civics- 
teaching propaganda, and the treatment is 
not particularly searching; but the book is 
interesting and, on the whole, sound, and will 
probably appeal to a larger circle of readers 
than would something much more  philo- 
sophical and thoroughgoing. 


Epwarp H. REISNER. 


Tue Sprrir or Pouisn History 


By Antoni Choloniewski. Polish Book Im- 
porting Co. 67 pp. Paper bound. Price 
$.60; by mail of the Survey $.65. 


“Religious persecution, so ruthless else- 
where, was not known even by name in 
Poland, although through many distressing 
circumstances for’ the country the Jewish 
element, so different from the Armenian and 
Tartar element, gave evidence only of a 
very questionable loyalty to this most hos- 
pitable state.” 

This “history” tells us that Poland has 
been an island of freedom in the midst of 
a sea of absolutism, that she has always 
respected the rights of the individual, placed 
the law above the crown and was centuries 
in advance of other states “not only in 
realizing the different principles for which 
they struggled later on, but also, in realiz- 
ing a number of those that other peoples 
are only just beginning to foresee.” One 
can be a very good friend of Poland and 
earnestly desire her full freedom and self- 
determination without accepting all this, and 
a great deal more in the same strain, as 
literal truth. For those who like propa- 
ganda literature of a high class, this is 
admirable reading. Bens 


gestions seem to me the most vital and 
practical yet made for the radical recon- 
struction of war-made agencies and prop- 
erties in the interest of permanent social 
organization. 

For long years experienced social workers 
have pointed out that the crux of every 
social problem inheres in the socially incom- 
petent. The problem. of unemployment is 
most acute when we deal with the unem- 
ployable. The problem of humane and edu- 
cational treatment of the criminal begins to 
reach solution when we eliminate from the 
prison and the reformatory those requiring 
permanent custodial care as physically, men- 
tally or morally abnormal or subnormal. 
The eugenics problem demands first of all 
the withdrawal from the stream of family 
life those unfit to be parents. The social 
insurance movements wait for effective result 
for the definite and permanent classifications 
of a truly scientific differentiation between 
the laborers of average ability and those 
defective in any way. The better care of 
the insane demands more hospitals and 
earlier treatment only possible with greatly 
enlarged facilities. Above all, the new 
movement for abolishing preventable disease 
and for caring adequately for those injured 
or enfeebled by industrial accident or strain 
cannot be successful without a vastly in- 
creased sanatoria and a nation-wide oppor- 
tunity for out-of-door work. 
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These facts all make the suggestion of 
Miss Clark that the government-owned can- 
tonments and farms and camps, with their 
buildings and equipment so well suited to 
the needs of every class of the socially in- 
competent, the weak and convalescent, be 
turned over to the uses of all the groups who 
need special social control or care, the wisest 
possible advice that could be given. 

It is the special and just pride of the New 
York Charity Organization Society and of 
other charitable organizations of this great 
city, that in their work and example there 
has been a union of the ameliorative and 
the preventive and constructive in social 
work. Is it too daring to suggest and to 
hope that the enlarged facilities of the C. O. 
S., due to the legacy of Mrs. Sage, may 
enable that organization to start and push 
to successful result a nation-wide movement 
to so use the war plants as to lift this ter- 
ible burden of the physically, mentally and 
morally incompetent and place it where it 
belongs, in the definite and permanent care 
by society in general of those who cannot 
care for themselves? 

Our present method of leaving such bur- 
dens to private family life until it breaks 
under the strain, or to leave them to hap- 
‘hazard neglect and punishment by commun- 
ity life, and then over and over again pay 
the cost of such neglect, is so stupid and so 
inhumane, that the mere suggestion of a 
better way gives courage to all acquainted 
with the facts. And if we could use this 
new impulse toward social solidarity, this 
new tendency toward pooling values for the 


common good, this new willingness to go . 


under social control for a’ common end of 
social well-being, which have been developed 
by war conditions, for a peace policy that 
would really lead toward effective social 
organization, then indeed would one by- 
product of the war give us all a real social 
gain. 

May we not have Miss Clark’s title made 
a slogan for a great campaign—Peace Uses 
for War Plants; their dedication to the care 
of society’s wards? 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 
New York. 


“POLITICAL INTERNATIONALISM” 


To THE Epiror: With Mr. Morrison I. 
Swift’s conclusion in his letter published in 
your issue of January 11, 7.e., that the Allies 
should keep their hands off Russia, few sup- 
porters of the Wilsonian principle of self- 
determination for all peoples would dis- 
agree. With some of his statements of fact, 
many will disagree. 

Mr. Swift characterizes the Bolshevik’s 
withdrawal from the war as “unutterably 
criminal” and as “insane stupidity.” He 
assumes that they did so from choice. Is 
he unaware that the Bolsheviks made, 
through Raymond Robins, an earnest plea 
to President Wilson to send them economic 
and moral support, stating that they would 
not sign the peace if this would be done, 
and that only dire necessity was driving 
them toward peace? Is he unaware that 
this report is verified by Raymond Robins; 
that this plea was received by our State De- 
partment, but not shown to President Wilson 
until after he had decided on intervention; 
and that it was never replied to? 

Exactly what is “the menace that is hid- 
den in its [Bolshevism’s] creed of political 
internationalism”? Why is political inter- 
nationalism any more dangerous than a 
league of nations? 

So “the German proletariat aims to rule 
the world’s proletariat”? A remarkably 
interesting statement! Events in Germany 
are somewhat obscure, but this is to me a 
brand-new accusation. Cannot Mr. Swift 
favor us with the facts, events or reasons 
which lead him to such a remarkable con- 
clusion ? SepLeY H. PHINNEY. 

Philadelphia. 


> 
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SHALL WE DEBAUCH CHINA? 


To THE Epitor: Because the Survey has 
published articles on the liquor question— 
if indeed it still be a question—and also Mr. 
Burgess’s articles on conditions in China, I 
write to you now in the hope that you will 
publish in some form the gist of what fol- 
lows: ; 

A recent issue of an American newspaper 
in Tientsin had in it an account of some- 
one’s interview with the president of the Cali- 
fornia Brewers’ Association in which the 
latter told of his intention of coming to China 
soon to arrange for the establishing of a 
$2,000,000 brewery of modern kind. And he 
is also quoted as saying that many other 
brewers now look upon China as the place 
for them in the future. 

China is not yet in a place to pass a prohi- 
bition amendment to the constitution (if she 
has one!) and she does not yet know the dan- 
gers of alcohol by any wide experience. The 
dangers of opium she does know to a certain 
degree, and has prohibited its cultivation, 
sale and use (except by those habituated to 
it and past a certain age, I think). That 
does not mean that the opium traffic is at an 
end, but in a few years’ time there has been 
much improvement. There has been a little 
cultivation in. hidden spots, smuggling has 
been..winked at by some of the officials, and 
users have been able to get it if they paid 
enough for it. 

Ever since the trade was legally closed, 
the opium merchants in Shanghai, purposely 
overstocked, have labored to get the govern- 
ment to buy up their remaining stocks. This 
some high official agreed last summer or 
spring to do, the opium to be sold to some 
combine at a large profit, and the combine 
to make it into “ anti-opium medicine” and 
sell it to the public, of course at a still 
larger profit (that is the worst of it, it is so 
dangerously profitable). It is a fact worth 
noting carefully that this program on the 
part of the government has met with popular 
opposition only, a number of chambers of 
commerce and other organizations sending 
petitions that this be not done. So it appears 
that the continuance of the traffic is rather 
because temptation is put in the way of the 
weak than that the people make any insistent 
demand for it. 

It is not without interest to note where this 
tempting of the weak comes from. ‘There are 
several sources. Some of the Chinese will 
begin to plant poppy as soon as vigilance is 
relaxed, for if it can be harvested and sold 
it is by far the most profitable crop. The 
opium merchants of Shanghai have already 
been mentioned; those who live in southwest 
China say that there is a steady stream of 
animals bringing in opium from India— 
smuggling it openly, one might say; and 
since the government talk of anti-opium 
medicine, we hear that large areas in Korea 
are being planted to poppy, though Japan 
does not allow opium to be brought within 
her own borders. 

Thus it is evident that China still has a 
big problem to contend with in the matter 
of opium. Moreover, many who have broken 
off the opium habit have done so only to fall 
victims to the morphia habit, and many more 
have contracted and are contracting that 
habit who were untouched by opium. Mor- 
phine is so much easier to get now and so 
much cheaper than opium. ‘Traveling ven- 
dors peddle it all through many country dis- 
tricts along with cigarettes and matches. 
There are villages within a few miles of 
Peking where there is scarcely a person who 
is not being ruined by this habit. Where 
does the morphia come from? Well, it is 
known that Japanese merchants, we will not 
say Japan, have bought up large quantities 
of morphine, although its sale and use in 
Japan is prohibited; and some people have 
good evidence that it is coming into China 
at ports near to Formosa. heey 

England and Japan are allies of China at 


‘and start it here in a form and to an ext 


present and are supposed to wish her 
yet English and Japanese merchants are 
plying China with smuggled opium and n 
phine to the great injury of no one ki 
how many of her people. America is anot 
ally of China whose interest in her welf 
and progress the Chinese believe to be 
cere. America is moving in the direction 
prohibition so fast that the brewers thin 
desirable not to have their money investe 
breweries in America. But instead of iny) 
ing in other lines of business they plan 
come to China and set up breweries; { 
doubtless the distillers will be pleased to” 
low their lead. 

Now America, in moving toward prohk 
tion within her own borders, brands ~ 
liquor trafic as recognizedly undesirable 
Americans are quite ready to come to Chi 
unknown to China in the past. (China 
its wines; one sées people carrying lit 
wine-kettles that hold a scant half pint;” 
until. foreign wines and liquors beca 
“ fashionable,” an intoxicated person on 
streets was unknown, and is still, I am haj 
to say, very rare.) i 

In the mind of the Chinese there is as li 
distinction between America and Americ 
as there is between Japan and the Japane 
Though they may be willing to welcome 
investment of American money even in bre 
eries, being ignorant of what well-suppo 
breweries may mean in the future, does 
excuse -Americans, in the judgment of © 
social conscience, for foisting another pr 
lem upon China? China has some brewei 
already, and the Japanese have started « 
at least and will doubtless start more, and 
ready to-help China import alcoholic d 
from Japan, but does that excuse Ameri 
for taking to China, for whom they prot 
friendship, what is being driven from # 
own country as undesirable, nay injurious 

Of course the United States cannot ° 
pass laws forbidding its nationals to in 
money in other countries in any lines 
business that that country is willing to h 
carried on. But cannot the public opin 
of America be brought to bear in suck 
way that the brewers will accept the decis 
of the nation as to the undesirability of th 
erstwhile trade, and will turn their mo 
into other channels‘and refrain from mal 
a dark blot on the fair name of America 
the eyes of the China of the future if not 


China of the present? 
(Mrs.) F. S. WICKE 


[An American Missionary in China.] 
Peking. 


“DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS ” 


To Tue Epiror: I should like through 
to express to Evan Thomas my appreciat 
of his article in SURVEY of Februa 
I also wish to express to you my sensé 
the valuable service you are rendering 
society by printing articles of that sort. 
have noted a good many articles 
SURVEY recently which are both inter 
ing for the human story they contain, 
socially profitable for the influence they 
ercise in awakening people to the need 
improving conditions. It is a pity that 
the people of the country do not read 
articles. 


WaALLAcE M. SHO 
[Mayor of Sioux City] 
Sioux City, lowa. 


“QUO VADIS?” . 


To THE Eprtor: In your issue of Janua 
you ran an article called “Quo Vadis, 
which the writer asks for some taking of 
as to what we want to do in reconstruct 
He urges that the sociologist, the edu 
and the politician should get together 
make some attempt to discover the kin 
world they want to create and th 
order the process accordingly. Now, 
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lease call attention to the fact that 
ole sum and substance of the advice 
looking for may be found in Todd’s 
ies of Social Progress? It is all 
world without end! See your own 

of that book in the Survey for 


(8, 1918. E. B. 
York. 

Jottings 
IINGTON’S birthday, February 22, 


e celebrated as Americanization day 
vish immigrants in the several hundred 
vhere the Hebrew Sheltering and Immi- 
Aid Society is represented. 


New Majority is the weekly paper of 
licago Labor Party, which will go to 
es-paying members. It will have no 
ising, and announces that its special 
ll be to combat the big business propa- 
of the newspapers. 


NDMENTS requiring an _ industrial 
ration every five years and the regis- 
_of unemployed persons as well as im- 
fe reporting of labor surplus in any 
f the country have been added by the 
to the House bill for the 1920 census. 
ill as amended has gone to conference. 


YORK’S milk strike has been settled 
benefit of all concerned except the con- 
;. The dairymen got the increased price 
emanded for January milk, with slightly 
prices for February and March. The 
tors can charge whatever they can 
ow that the Food Administration’s re- 
ng hand has been withdrawn. Milk- 
rs, including babies and children, can 
e price or go without. 


RAL readers seem to have taken the 
ng on page 612 of the Survey for Feb- 
1 as a portrait of Prof. R. L. Ziv, a 
nown New York author and lecturer on 
philosophical subjects. Since the draw- 
as described as a study of a Bolshevist 
| at a trial of East Side Russians, we 
to state that Professor Ziv is not a 
vik and did not attend that trial; and 
ither he has a double or the artist has 
iced the caption. 


SCOUTS will plant trees in memory 
eodore Roosevelt, who was chief scout 
_of the Boy Scouts of America. Dan- 
rter Beard, national scout commissioner, 
sts that each of the 16,000 troops in the 
1 States plant one or more sturdy trees 
| suitable inscription as a permanent ex- 
on of what Roosevelt meant to the youth 
. country. There has been immediate 
ible response, and as soon as nature per- 
‘Roosevelt trees” will be growing in 
community where there are Boy Scouts. 


2NT need for case workers throughout 
nited States is expressed through press- 
smands upon the National Social Work- 
xchange. The American Association for 
lizing Charity says that there will be a 
s loss to social work for years if this 
ad cannot be met with workers so well 
d that standards will be set for the 
Salaries range from $900 a year for 
isitor in training to $3,000 for the execu- 
of a city organization. The National 
| Workers’ Exchange is attempting to 
it especially to fill this demand. It 


charges no fees and is ready to advise any 
social worker about opportunities or prospec- 
tive workers about training. It hopes that 
case workers who have gone into war work 
will return to help out in this emergency, if a 
demand which will probably last for a year 
can be called an emergency. 


ENFORCEMENT of federal prohibition will 
probably be put in the hands of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Secretary Glass has recommended to 
Congress the passage of a law applying to 
property on which liquor is illegally sold the 
principal of the abatement and injunction acts 
which have been very successful in fighting 
commercialized prostitution. Under such a 
law the courts could declare such property a 
nuisance and forbid its use for any purpose 
for a year. 


AWARDS in the Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
economic prize contests for 1918 have been 
made as follows: Class A, first prize, $1,000, 
to Harleigh H. Hartman, Lake Forest College, 
for his essay on The Meaning and Applica- 
tion of “ Fair Valuation” as Used by Utility 
Commissions; second prize, $500, Howard 
Douglas Dozier, Vanderbilt University, A 
History of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
No prizes were awarded in Class B, for un- 
dergraduates, as the essays offered were not 
up to the standard of previous years. 


GOVERNMENTAL status is given the 
“victory”? meeting of the American Medical 
Association at Atlantic City, June 9-13, by 
Secretary Baker’s authorization of a joint in- 
vitation by the association and the army med- 
ical men to medical representatives of the 
Allied countries. The result is expected to 
be an interallied medical convention at which 
plans will be made for cooperative study and 
research, for taking advantage of the ad- 
vances in medical science during the war, 
and for cementing the bonds of an enduring 
friendship among medical men. 


HOSTESS houses have proved so popular and 
useful in war-time that the Y. W. C. A. has 
no intention of giving them up. Helen Fer- 
ris, recreation expert of that body, is travel- 
ing about the country organizing them in in- 
dustrial centers, or preparing the way for 
their establishment by organizing recreation 
during the noon hour at factories. The Fed- 
erated Women’s Club of Cleveland is the 
first local organization to support such a 
house, modeled on the cantonment houses, 


“where the girls can find recreation and enter- 


tain their friends in the evenings as. well 
as in the middle of the day. 


FOREIGN service has become so prominent 
an activity of members of the Intercollegiate 
Community Service Association that it has 
decided to establish a special committee to 
secure information as to the need for trained 
social workers in the devastated areas of 
France, Italy, Russia and other countries; 
to secure information on college women 
available for service in these areas; to col- 
lect, organize and make available the experi- 
ence of college women already serving there; 
to aid college graduates to plan for and 
carry out the organization of reconstruction 
units in Europe or the maintenance of trained 
social workers in Europe; to stimulate co- 
operation of groups at different colleges 
which are unable to bear separately the 
entire expense of maintaining workers in 
Europe. 


TOLEDO, finding itself in possession of 
buildings on the University Farm erected to 
train mechanics for the army, has decided to 
use them and the land as an “ opportunity 
farm” for boys. The farm had been be- 
queathed to the city for trade education; and 
in appropriating money for the buildings the 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


UR activities for the past year 
have been nearly 100 per cent. 
devoted to war production of vital 
importance to the government, com- 
pelling us to discontinue regular man- 
in practically all 


ufacture 
lines. 


The cessation of hostilities has now 
enabled us to begin the readjustment 
to a peace production basis. While 
this adjustment must be gradual, we 
are pressing it with all possible speed 
in order to satisfy the requirements 
of our normal trade at an early date. 

We appreciate the patience and under- 
standing with which our patrons have 
reacted to the situation and trust they 
may continue to exercise such consider- 
ation until our manufacturing facilities 
are once more on a pre-war footing. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


528 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Photographic Lenses, 
Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Range 
Finders and Gun Sights for Army and Navy 

Searchlight Refiectors, Binoculars and 
Other High-Grade Optical Products. 


of our 


San Francisco 


YOU MUST DECIDE : 
Both sides of practical subjects treated by 
experts. Religion applied to daily life, 
and an open mind to religion. 
$1 @ year; 25 cents for three months 


THE ARBITRATOR 
P. O. Box 42, Wall St. Sta., New York City 


in leading colleges. Write for Booklet and Free Trial Offer, 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
893 Putnam Building, 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


city council had had the foresight to stipu- 
late that when they were no longer needed 
for their original purpose their possible use 
as a home and school for boys should be con- 
sidered. Hence Toledo has avoided the legal 
difficulties which other cities often have to 
meet when trying to transfer public lands 
and buildings to new uses. The purpose of 
the farm is that of the Chicago Parental 
School, to make wayward boys self-reliant 
and self-respecting by the influence of “ fam- 
ily instructors,” men and women of education 
and refinement. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Order from publishers 


Pamphlets are listed once in this column 
without charge. Later listings may be made 


Hd CURRENT PAMPHLETS (sée page 
714. 

Civic Duties oF WOMEN. By Blanche Evans 
Hazard. New York State College of 


Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca. 


TEACHING AMERICAN IpEALS THROUGH LIT- 
ERATURE. By Henry Neumann. EFFECT OF 
Wark CONDITIONS ON CLOTHING AND TEx- 
TILE Courses. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN WILMINGTON, 
DELAWARE. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
5... 


REPORT TO THE EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
Iowa STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. De- 


partment of Public Instruction, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Classified Advertisements © 


, Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 
the inch. 

“ Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,’ ‘‘ Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or initial, 
including the address, for each insertion. Ad- 
dress Advertising Department, The Survey, 
112 East 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—An experienced Jewish So- 
cial Worker to, supervise large Summer 
Camp. Address 3068, SuRvEY. 


WANTED—Young woman to develop 
community work in neighborhood twelve 
‘miles from Philadelphia. Well equipped 
building. Adequate salary depending on 
experience. Apply Community CENTER, 
Bryn Mawr,. Pa. 


WANTED—Graduate Nurse for District 
Work, and one also to take charge of Small 
Hospital, in connection with a Medical and 
Social Work, in the mountains of Western 
North Carolina. Address, stating qualifica- 
tions and salary ‘desired, Gro. H. PAcKARD, 
M. D., White Rock, Madison County, North 
Carolina. 


College graduates preferred. Experience 
desirable, but not essential. Address 3072, 
SURVEY. 


WANTED—Visiting Housekeeper for 
field work in Chicago. Also Director for 
small Boarding Club for Girls. Education 


Address 3073, 


and experience essential. 
SURVEY. 


WANTED—Domestic Science Teacher 
at the George Junior Republic, Grove City, 
‘Penn. Address applications to LEonarp S. 
Levin, President, Berger Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., stating age, references, ex- 
perience and salary expected. 


WANTED—Medical Social Service 
orker in an institution located in Phila- 
delphia. Jewish nurse, familiar with tuber- 
cular work preferred. Address 3076, Sur- 
Y, 


= 


8 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION AS SUPERVISOR, Super- 
intendent or Assistant in Boys’ Home. 
Have training and experience. refer po- 
sition in West or South. Health good; 
specially interested in large or small homes 
under private management. Address 3066, 
SuRyEY. 


CAPABLE WOMAN wants position as 
Milk Station Matron, or Visitor, with In- 
fant Welfare Association. Address 3078, 
SURVEY. 


MATRON, UNDERGRADUATE 
NURSE and an Assistant or Children’s 
Supervisor, desire positions together in 
Child-Caring Institution. Address 3077, 


woman; 
(Gregg), filing; at present secretary busi- 
ness office; position desired school, institu- 
tion, settlement; experienced neighborhood 
worker, speaks Italian. Address 3074, 


EXECUTIVE, experienced in settlement 
and community work, will consider position 
with requirements above the ordinary. 
Thirty-five, married. Address 3075, Sur- 
¥. : 


I 


’ 
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How THE MunicipaAL Marker Was EsTas- 
LISHED. Department of Public Affairs, 
Long Beach, Cal. iy 

RuRAL TEACHER PREPARATION “IN STATE Nor- 
MaL ScHoots. By Ernest Burnham. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington. D. C. 

Kansas MornHers’ Book. HANDBOOK OF 
Cump Hyciene. Lydia Allen DeVilbiss, 
Division of Child Hygiene, Kansas State 
Board of Health, Topeka. 

A STATISTICAL STUDY OF 164 PATIENTS WITH 
Druc PsycHoses. By Horatio M. Pollock. 
DEMENTIA PRAECOX AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
By Horatio M. Pollock. New York State 
Hospital Commission, Albany. 

REPRESENTATION IN InDUsTRY. By John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. From author, 26 Broad- 
way, New York. 

CHRISTIANITY AND Mormonism. By T. C. 
Smith. Advertising Department, Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, Witherspoon 
building, Philadelphia. Price 5 cents. 

THE FINAL SETTLEMENT IN THE BALKANS. 
By James D. Bourchier. E.-P. Dutton & 
Co., 681 Fifth avenue, New York. 

CHILDREN BEFORE THE COURTS IN. CONNECTI- 
cut. By William B. Bailey. Bureau Pub- 
lication No. 43. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


» LEAGUE OF NATIONS—OUTLINED ror DIscus- 


sioN. National Committee on the Churches 
and the Moral Aims of the War, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

Betrer Housinc In Iowa, Iowa State Board 
of Health, Des Moines, Ja. 

SociaL THOUGHT IN AMERICAN FICTION 
(1910-1917). By Hazel Wilkinson. Southern 
California Socialogical Society, University 
of Southern California Press, Los Angeles. 

Wuat Dots Your Boy Reap? WuatT Dogs 
He Pray? Goop Books to READ. Goop 
Games To PLay. The Free Public Library, 
Newark, N. J. 


Is A PERMANENT PEACE PossiBLE? By F. H. 
Hankins. Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. 


THE Pustic LAND SysTEM OF TEXAS, 1823- 
1910. By Reuben McKitrick. University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. Price 25 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue CHaos IN Europe. By Frederick Moore. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 192 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the SuRvEY $1.62. 

A Butwark Acarinst GERMANY. By Bogumil 
Vosnjak. Fleming H. Revell Co. 283 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.65. 

Tue Livinc Cureist. By Charles Wood. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 218 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.33. 

By George» Radford. 

Constable & Co., Ltd., London. 127 pp. 

Price 4s 6d; by mail of the Survey $1.40. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND AMERICAN ‘TRADE 
Unions. By D. P. Smelser. The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 154 pp.. Price $1.25 


paper bound; by mail of the Survey $1.35. 

La Cite DE Marin Dans Les Recions D&vas- 
TEES. By J. Marcel: Auburtin and Henri 
Blanchard. Librairie Armand Colin, 
Paris. 317 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of 
the Survey $1.45. 

Wak AND REVOLUTION IN Russia. By Basil 
Gourko. The Macmillan Co. 240 pp. 
Price $4.00 illustrated; by mail of the 
SurvEY $4.15. 

L’AVENIR DE LA FRANCE, REFORMES NECES- 
SAIRES. Edited by Maurice Herbette. 
Librairie Felix Alcan. 564 pp. Price $2.75 
paper bound; by mail of the Survey $2.85. 

Soncs oF A MINER. By James C. Welsh. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 106 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of the Survey $1.33. 

THE VOCATIONAL REEDUCATION OF MAIMED 
Sotpiers. By Leon de Paeuw. Princeton 
University Press. 188 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of the Survey $1.60. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


| 
oy 


The Connecticut Training School 
of the New Haven Hospital 


Founded in 1873 


is enabled to meet the necessities of reconstructio: 
in the national nursing program, by the co-operal— 
tion of the Yale University Medical School, who; 
teaching fleld is the New Haven Hospital. It offer 
an excellent Preliminary Course of 6 months, n 
only to its own candidates, but to those of oth 
Training Schools, whose requirements are accept, 
able. Theoretical instruction throughout ft 


Course Is given by members of the Yale Univers! 


School Faculties. Exceptional opportunities aré 
offered for instruction and training in medical 
surgical, contagious, and obstetrical services, 
cluding dispensary, social service, and vis 
nursing. Requirements for admission, graduation| 
from approved high or private schools, A new 
class to be admitted March Ist, 1919. 1 

For young women who have had 2 years in col 
lege, with satisfactory scientific preparation, 
course of training covering less than the full 
years has been arranged. 

For further information address, 


Director, Connecticut Training _ School, 
iG New Haven Hospital, f 
New Haven, Conn. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS © 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly w 
tions: copy unchanged throughout the m 


Order pamphlets from publishers | 
CO-OPERATIVD EDUCATION AND RUCRBATION. uy 


Agnes D. Warbasse. 8 pp. 2 cents. Py 
lished by The Cooperative League of An 
ica, 2 West 13th St., New York. EB 


New Jersey Says ‘No.’ Report of Comm 
sion on Military Training and Instructi 
High Schools to the New Jersey Legislatt 
1917. Reprinted in full by American Un 
Against Militarism, Westory Bldg., Was 
ington, D. C. 5 cents. ; 

SUMMARIES OF STATE LAws RDLATING 
StTatp BOARDS OF CHARITIES AND CORBI 
TIONS. Compiled by the Civie Federat 
of Dallas for the State Commission on €) 
ties and Correction Legislation. 176 pp, | 
Address Texas Conference of Social Welf: 
13061%4 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas. a 


TowakD THH NEw EpucaTIion. The case agai 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 
cents. Teachers’ Union of the City of 2 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


UNIvmRSAL MILITARY TRAINING; OUR La’ 
Curn-ALL. By Oswald Garrison Villard, @ 
tor The Nation. Published by Amerté 
Union Against Militarism, Westory Bldg 
Washir ‘ton, D. C. 5 cents, : : 


WorKsHOor COMMITTEES. Suggested lines 
development, By C. G. Renold. Reprint 
from the Survuy for October 5, 1918. §& 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 Bast 19 St., N 
York City. 5 cts. 4 

You SHOULD KNow ABour CREDIT UNIONS. 
manual furnished gratis upon request. M 
sachusetts Credit Union Association, | 
Devonshire St., Boston. 


For VALUP RECEIVED. A Discussion of Indu 
trial Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinte 
from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey Asso¢d 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., New York. ~ 

TH NATIONAL NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE. Get t 
truth concerning this organization. Se 
40c. for special bundle of League papers al 
pamphlets. Address The National Nonpa 
tisan League, Box 495, St. Paul, Minn. 7 


is sweets 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly 
tions ; copy unchanged throughout the mon 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pu 
lished by The National Committee for Ment 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a year; pu 
lished by National Organization for Publ 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New Yor 


Tue C. S. G. anp Irs Work. THE CATHO! 
SoctaL YEAR Book, 1919. P. S, King 
Sons, Ltd. 80 pp. Price 1s. paper bound 


by mail of the Survey $.40. * 
Tue ONLY PossiBLE Peace. Py Frederic C 

Howe. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 265 p 

Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.6! 
Les Matapies Des Soctetes. By J. Her 

court. Ernest Flammarion, Paris. 

pp. Price $1.10 paper bound; by mail o 

the Survey $1.20. “ 


\ 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


[RICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEG- 
\TLION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 BD 23 
New York. For national Pap cament sery- 
lor mobilizing and demobilizing war work- 
| Maintaining labor standards; workmen’s 

sation; health insurance; efficient law 
rcement. i 


‘CAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
LION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
tmipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Bal- 
re. Literature. ixhibits. Urges prenatal 
tuction; adequate obstetrical care; birth 
stration; maternal nursing; infant welfare 
jultations. 


(RICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 

Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
| York, Organized for betterment of condi- 
in home, school, institution and commun- 
| Publishers Journal of Home Hconomics, 
| Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
AGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
[: . ke. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
| adem (entitles to Review and other pub- 
to iy $1. it 


ee 


© AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
‘TION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
repression of prostitution, the reduction of 

al diseases, and the promotion of sound 
education. information and catalogue of 
peiets upon request. Associate Membership, 

; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 

; A fd quarterly magazine and month- 
vulletin. 


ERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, act- 
‘exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To 
eminate knowledge concerning symptoms, 
nosis, treatment and prevention. Publica- 
ss free on request. Annual memberghip dues, 


ERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM— 
fald Garrison Villard, ch’m; Amos R, BD. 
chot, v. ch’m; Agnes Brown Leach, 823 
k Avenue, New York City, treas. ; Charles 
Hallinan, sec’y; 208 Westory Bldg., Wash- 
on, D. on Opposed to adoption of compul- 
y military training and service in this coun- 
_ Information bulletin service $1 per an- 
1. Contributions needed. 


GENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
ncellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
log, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
ublic service for knowledge about human in- 
itance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
sibilities, Literature free. 


DERAT. COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
“led IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
estant denominations. Rev. Charles 8. 
eens, gen’l sec’y; 105 HD. 22 St., New 


ommission on the Church and Social Serv- 
‘ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y ; Rey. 
I, Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; Miss 
Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 

ommission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A, Atkinson, sec’y. 
‘commission of Inter-Church Federations; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, exec, sec’y. 

ommission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rey. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 

ommittee for Christian Relief in France and 
Relgium. United American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rey. Charles S, Macfarland; 
‘eor. sec’y, Rey. Eddison Mosiman. 105 E. 
22 St., New York, 

ational Temperance =e A and Commission 
on ‘Temperance, Hon. Carl BH. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


NERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
URCH ‘onstituted by the Federal Coun- 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Rob- 
H. Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, 
y; Gaylord S, White, assoc. sec’y. Coordi- 
es the work of denominational and inter- 
ominational war-time commissions; surveys 
ip conditions; promotes erection of inter- 
rch buildings; other general war-time work; 
aoe Sey cence work. 105 Bast 22 St., 
y ior 


MPTON INSTITUTE—J. DH. Gregg, princi- 
; G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F. K. Rogers, 
m5 WW FES lle, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
ins Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
te nor a Government school, Free illus- 
ted literature. 


TIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF 

MEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 

ry St., New. York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
ris vises, 


a 
nal system of safeguard- 
Conducts National Americanization pro- 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist, 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 
pres., Charles W. Hliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 


graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
Tequest. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. 
Memberships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 
Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc, Membership 40,000, 
with 145 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
training school; foreign work; war. work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R, Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health ; recreation ; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin, Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
uers through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
ete, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—EHdward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L, Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
Laie at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; 
William T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 815 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies, Publishes’ proceedings 
annual meetings, Afonehiy bao pamphlets, 
ete. Information bureau. embership, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantie City. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 
Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
ets and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr, C.-H. A. Winslow. 
Public Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 


Kelso. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Hconomic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 

Mental apeiene, Maj. Frankwood BE. Wil- 
liams, M. O. R. C. ; 

Organization of Social Forces, William J. 
Norton. 

Uniting Native and Foreign Born in Amer- 
ica, Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wo pres. ; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. prey: 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work ; 
trains Negro social workers. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic lines ; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 H. 80th St, 
New York. Evening clubs tor girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward, 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 H. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin 
C. Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington. 
Ave., New York. Composed of non-commercial 
agencies interested in the guidance and protec- 
tion of travelers, especially women and girls. 
Non-sectarian, 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. ; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago, Stands for self- 
government in the workshop through organiza- 
tion and also for the enactment of protective 
legislation. Information given. Official organ, 
Life and Labor, 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ayve., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 
tion; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improye- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’v 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
811 Fourth Avye., New York; Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men, Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. 


Glenn, dir.; 180 FE. 22 St., New York: Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, 
Wducation, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 


Loans, Surveys and Wxhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard 8. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
PHdward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch; 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Education, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Bast 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South ; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R, Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities, 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men. The War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements the 
social and recreational activities of the camp 
cities and towns. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. §. 
Braucher, sec’y. 


The purpose of the National Social Workers’ Exchange is to register and 
place men and women qualified to fill positions in social work; to develop a bet- 
ter adjustment between workers and positions in the social field; to facilitate the 
choice of competent candidates for positions; to recruit new workers and to dis- 
cover new opportunities; to encourage adequate preparation and professional 
training for social work; to secure equitable standards of employment. 

Some of the calls that came to the Exchange in the past few months, ‘which 
were filled either partially or wholly by candidates whom we recommended : 


30 case workers for one Home Service Section of the Red Cross. 


A director of Americanization for the Board of Education of a middle western city, 
requiring familiarity with the Slavic tongues. 


A woman director for the Board of Health of a western state, to head a new depart- — 
ment of venereal diseases; unusual medical knowledge and a trained social worker~ 
with the right personality essential. 


A publicity secretary for the Council of Health Agency in a middle western city. 
A director of an “‘ After Care’? Committee of the Red Cross, and his assistant. 
10 investigators for a study of Child Labor. 


The qualifications for registration in the National Social Workers’ Exchange 
are: a degree from an accredited college; or, a year’s course in a professional 
training school for social workers; or, experience which has given at least an 
equivalent preparation. To those who cannot meet these requirements, the 
Exchange will gladly give advice about the opportunities for securing adequate 
training. 

The Exchange is not conducted for profit, but is organized and supported on 
a membership basis. Membership is voluntary and professional. 

1. Active Members: professional social workers who will have a voice in the manage- 


ment of the Hxchange by individual vote at the annual eae and may utilize 
the services of the Exchange for placement. Annual Dues: $2.0) 


2. Sustaining Members: persons who are interested in the a osu of social work 
a0 ibid Soh. ee importance of sound placement work in social work. Annual Dues: 
° 


8. Institutional Members: social agencies which desire to co-operate with the Exchange 
in furthering its plans, or to use the HWxchange to secure workers. Aunual Dues: 
$10.00 and upward, according to the degree to wet they will call upon the 
Hxchange for workers. 


WHY WE ARE ADVERTISING 


We must have money and members in order to carry out our plans for 1919. 
The Exchange is actively recruiting new material for social work all the time, 
by extending its services for vocational advice to young college men and women 
and others thinking of entering this profession. If you are a social worker you 
should become a member, because you may at’some time wish to consult us or 
use our service. If you are an executive of a social organization, let the Exchange 
do the interviewing of job seekers for your organization and recruit new workers 


for your field. These are the services the Exchange offers to social organizations. 
Here is a co-operative effort to serve social work asa profession. Are you interested in your profes- 


sion? If so, you cannot fail to support this guild organized solely to serve it. 
Why not enroll today? 


130 East 22nd Street, New York 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE, 
130 East 22nd Street, New York. 


at WASR stOVOCUPOU AS Bs eich ela italteurseted coelomic Ss 1 jy nn Member and enclose $...... 


National Social Workers’ Exchange. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


OUR JOB IS TO GET JOBS: 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON WITH YOUR APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


DIRECTORS 
OF THB 


National 
Social Workers’ 
Exchange 


RICHARD H. EDWARDS, 
President New York 
C. C. CARSTE he 
Vice-President __ Boston 
MARGARET F. BYINGTON, 
Perea nC. 


Washington, 
rapa 8. 8. CUSHMAN, 
York 


New 
SOPHONISBA P. BRECKIN- 
DGE Chicago 
WILLIAM C. BREED, 
New York 
FRANK J. BRUNO, ‘ 
eapolis 


inn 
MARY VIDA CLARK, 
New York 


WILLIAM T. CROSS. 
EDNA L. FOLEY, 
Chicago 
JOHN M. GLENN, . 
New York 


PHILIP P. JACOBS, 
New York 
MRS. ALEXANDER KOHUT, 
New York 
PORTER R. LEE, 
New York 
JOSEPH C. ee 
ta, Ga. 


JESSICA B. PEIXOTTO, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


KARL de SCHWEINITZ 
; Philadelphia 
ELMER SCOTT, 


las, Texas 
GERTRUDE VAILE,” 
Denver, Colo. 
MARY VAN KLEECK, } 
Washington, D. C. 
MRS. EVA W. WHITE, 
New York 
ROBERT A. bein 


MRS. EDITH SHATTO KING 
anager, 
130 East 22nd 
New_York, N. 


